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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuts 

Day. The Programme will include: Festival Overture, for orchestra and 
chorus, Op. 123 (Schumann), first time in England ; Fest gesang, ‘ To the Sons 
of Art,” for chorus and brass instruments, Op, 68 (Mendelssohn), first time at 
these concerts; Cantata, Rinaldo, for tenor solo, male voices, and orchestra 
(Brahms), first time in England. Vocalists—Mdlle Ida Corani, Mr Edward 
Lioyd. The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr F. Walker, and 
Chorus of 200 Male voices. Conductor—Mr AuGusrt Manns. Admission, One 
Shilling. Stalls, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, One Shilling. 


OYAL AQUARIUM, SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN, 
will open to the Public Daily, at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 
admitted at Eleven. 

Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium. 

Admission to the Roya] Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, on which day Special Vocal and Instrumental Concerts, 
both Afternoon and Evening. Conductor—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway), 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till 11 every day. 





— 
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CHUBERT SOCIETY, Berrnovey Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street,W. President—Sir Jutius Benepicr. Founder and Director—Herr 
ScuuBerTH. TENTH SEASON, 1876. The THIRD CONCERT (Fifty-second 
since formation of the Society) will take place on THuRSDAY, May 11; 
pd and Brahms’ Vocal and Instrumental Compositions forming the first part 
the programme. The Society's Concerts afford an excellent opportunity for 
ung rising artiste to make their appearance in public. Particulars on applica- 

ion to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


ISS PURDY’S MORNING CONCERT, Sr Grorer’s Hatt, 
W., WrpNESDAY, April 26, at Three. Mesdames Edith Wynne, Sophie 
Ferrari, Ida Corani, Osborne Williams, and Purdy ; Messrs Urio, T. Cobham, 
Shakespeare, Caravoglia, Maybrick, Federici. Pianoforte—Tito Mattei. Harp— 
John mas. Conductors—RoMAno, H. PARKER, PINsuTI. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; 
Balcony, 5s. Tickets of Stanley Lucas & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; Cramer & 
Co., 201, Regent Street ; Lamborn Céck, 63, New Bond Street; Chappell & Co., 
ron Bond Street; at the Hall ; and of Miss Purpy, 35, Victoria Road, Ken- 
n, W. 


Ny Tal T INr e e 

DME SCHUMANN begs to announce that she will give 

a RECITAL of PIANOFORTE MUSIC (being the only one this season), in 

8r James's HALL, on TurspAy Afternoon, April 20, on which occasion she will 

be assisted b Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Signor Piatti. Vocalist—Mdlle 

Thekla Friedlander. mmence at Half-past Three o'clock. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 

Balcony, 3s. Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained at Chappell & 
Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


ISS ELCHO has the honour to announce an EVENING 

















, T Taryny 
ERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN has the honour to 
ard announce that he will give FOUR PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at 
AMES's HALL, on the Mornings of the 3rd, 10th, 16th, and 25th of May. 


a 
My Ustcat ASSOCIATION, 27, Harley Street, W.—Sxconp 
At 5 SEssIon, 1875-6. SEVENTH MONTHLY MEETING, Monpay, May l. 
FRe." punctually a Paper will be read by Professor W. @RriL1s ADAMS, 
Wheateto On the Musical Inventions and Discoveries of the late Sir Charles 
ne, F.R.8.” The chair will be taken at 4.30 for preliminary business. 
N.B.—The second volume of the P woueaer z+ rc tion 
to the Members in pA paral @ PROCEEDINGS of the Association will be issued 


MADAME SAINTON’S VOCAL ACADEMY, 
Term = bd pon yomy Bon Vocalists, Professional and Amateur. The Second 
for ater mences on MonpAy, April 24th. Mdme Santon receives Candidates 
Place, Hyde on Tuesdays, between Three and Four o'clock, at 71, Gloucester 
her Prof ad Park, where all communications relative to the Engagement of 
obtained 7c Pupils must be add i. Prospect and iculars can be 
Bond Street r. Vert, 52, New Bond Street; and of Messrs Chappell, 50, New 














Rezrs+ ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
His Roya! Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness tlie Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess LOUISE (Marchioness of Lorne), 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK, 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. D. Cantab. 


The EASTER TERM will commence on Monpay, the 24th inst., and will 
terminate on SATURDAY, July 22. Candidates for admission can be examined at 
the Institution on Thursday, the 20th inst., at Eleven o’clock. 

‘a By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4and 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London. 


\ OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AII the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the —— contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 

day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry S. Leigh, E. L. Bianchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz. John Hobson, &c. 


i OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
J The following new and charming Songs and Ballads, just published by 


the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long 














Return of the Exile. 
Gory or the Grave. 

The Alpine Hunter. 

The wild, white rose. Heavenly Voices. 

A boatman’s life for me. Gent'e F!owers. 

My Lily. The Buckles on her Shoes. 


y 
Sing, dearest, sing. The Fiight of the Birds. 
Many weary years ago. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free. 
Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Luz. One of the most beautiful and tunefu 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at Sr JaMES’s Hatt. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. LercH, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAMEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success, Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
“Bing me the songs that I loved long ago,” ‘The Flight of the Birds,” 
“The Piquet,” and “‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” he test successes ever achieved 
by the Moore and Bur; Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers ; 
and of the Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 8t James’s Hall. Post free, ls. 6d. 


1 fap ALFRED BLUME, Professor of Singing (for many 
AD years resident in Italy), has REMOVED to 22, Aberdeen Place, Maida 


ago. 
The Piquet. 
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R FABRINI will sing, at St George's Hall, on May 5; 
“] HAVE WEPT MINE EYE3 TEARLESS.” The poetry by the late 
Desmonp Ryan; the music by J. W. Davison. 
“A MOTHER’S LOVE.” 
ISS COYTE TURNER will sing this new Ballad, com- 


posed by WILFORD Mora@an, at Myddleton Hall, April 21. 


“BY THE SEA.” 
N ISS TAYLOR will sing Wrtrorp Morean’s new Ballad, 
“BY THE SEA,” at Myddleton Hall, April 21. 














“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R F. SMITHETT will sing Wrtrorp Morean’s popular 


Ballad, ““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Myddleton Hall, 
April 21. 


IGNOR and MDLLES BADIA beg to announce that all 
communications respecting singing lessons, private and public concerts, are 
to be addressed to their residence, No. 15, Acacia Road, 8t John’s Wood, N.W. 


RTDLLE IDA CORANI begs that all Applications respect- 
ai ing ENGAGEMENTS be made direct to her Agent and Business Manager, 
Mr W. B. HEALEY, care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











ERR POLONASKI (Violinist), begs to announce his 


Arrival in Town. Address letters respecting Concert ENGAGEMENTS 
and Pupils, care of Messrs Scuorr & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. 


i R F. H. CELLI, in the Provinces with Carl Rosa’s Opera 
i 


Company until June. All letters to be addressed to care of STANLEY 
Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 








‘T GEORGE'S HALL.—The Large Hall can be Engaged 
WO for Evening Concerts, &c., after April 19. Terms, £10 10s. For Morning 
Performances on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Terms, £5 5s. 
The Minor Hall, enlarged and redecorated, accommodating between 200 and 
250 persons, can be engaged for Evening Concerts, Lectures, and Meetings. 
Terms, £3 3s. Apply to Mr T. E. Evans, Lessee, Office, 8t George's Hall, 
Lngham Place. 


SCHOOL FOR INSTRUCTION ON THE VIOLIN. 
ERR CONCERTMEISTER HERMANN FRANKE 


(Pupil of Herr Joacurm), has the honour to announce that he holds 
Classes for Instruction on the Violin, with the view of preparing and educating 
Pupils for an artistic career or otherwise. The course of teaching includes the 
study of the best works of all the great composers, &c. There are separate 
classes for Ladies and Gentlemen. The terms are as follows: 

One Month, Two Lessons a Week 
One Month, One Lesson a Week eae One Guinea. 
For Terms for Private Lessons, and all other particulars, apply to Herr 
HERMANN FRANKE, |, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
N.B.—Herr FRaNKE gives free instruction to a limited number of pupils pos- 
sessing musical talent, who are without the means to pay for their lessons. 





Two Guineas, 





VIOLIN STRINGS. 
VioLin STRINGS.—Four First (the finest Roman Strings 


imported), sent post free, as Sample, for 13 stamps, by ALPHONSE Cary, 
Importer of Italian Violin Strings, 26, Fortess Terrace, Kentish Town, N.W. 
Wholesale Trade List on application. 





HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovrsa 
GIBsoN. Second Edition in Press. ‘‘A clear explanation of ‘elementary 
matters essential to a pianist.”—Prof. G. A. MACFARREN. “ It cannot but provea 
great help to all who teach music to beginners.”"—Mdme 8. DotBy. ‘I am per- 
ectly charmed with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”"—Dr BenNneTT 
GILBERT. ‘‘I think so highly of it, that I would advise every student beginning 
music to study your book.” —F, B. JEwson, Esq., Prof.R.A.M. ‘I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Lonauurst, 
Org. Oath., Oanterbury. London: Morratt, PAIGE, & Co., Paternoster Buildings. 





LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
\f{ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


{i arrangements with Mr CorrE.t, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new “ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CoTTe.t to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his !ast Compositions, 
Pianoforte and Music Sa'oons, 55, Baker Street, W. Cut ogues post free. 


A LICE. Transcription trés-facile de la Romance de J. 
4 AscHER, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” pour le Pianoforte. Par L. 


STREABROG. Price 2s,6d. Mayence and Brussels: ScuoTr & Co. London: 
Dvuxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS. 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 











NEW EDITION. 


SWEET VILLAGE BELLS. 
(POETRY BY THE LATE DESMOND RYAN). 
SUNG BY 
Mpme CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
ALSO BY MDLLE LOWE, 
At the Monday Popular Concerts. 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


SPIRATION. Song. The Words and Music by Franx 


James Amor (of Salisbury). Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





New Edition. 


ISTER MINE. Vocal Duet. Composed by Joun 


BARNETT. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





Published This Day. 
“THE LASSIE I LO’E BEST.” 
SONG. 
Tue Worps sy BURNS. 
Music by M. WHITE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S SONGS. 


“LOST DREAMS.” Words by CHaRvEs G. LELAND . 
“THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD.” Words by LonereLLow 


Music by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IN A VALLEY FAR AWAY;” 
(MAURYA VAWN ASTHORE.) 
BALLAD. 
Composed by ELENA NORTON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
(From the ‘* Cork Examiner.”) 

“This charming ballad, in the key of F, possesses a striking and original 
melody, thoroughly appropriate to the beautiful words of our Irish poet, Thomas 
Davis. The accent and rhythm are unusually accurate ; and the accompaniment, 
though simple, is graceful and effective. This song is likely to become most 
popular from its intrinsic merits, as also from its being within the range of most 
voices. Its compass is but ten notes, from D to F.” 


(From the “ Irish Times.”) 

“To Thomas Davis’s beautiful words, ‘In a valley far away’ (‘ Maurya vawn 
asthore’), Miss Elena Norton, a young composer of Ruse. SAS promise, has 
written an exceedingly pretty and original melody. She seems to have caught 
up instinctively the Celtic idea ; and her song is phrased after the fashion of those 
wonderful old Irish airs, whose origin is shrouded ‘ in the twilight of fable.’ The 
accompaniment is strikingly effective, being very different from the conventional 
styles, which go into the opposite extremes of simplicity and difficulty. The 


soag—cnitaile for tenor or soprano of moderate range—ought speedily to become 
a favourite.” 








Just Published. 


‘“ SONATINA IN THE ANCIENT STYLE,” 
As Played by 
ALFONSO RENDANO, 
At the Monday Popular Concerts. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 
No. 1. ‘SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” at ao on 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” es nee 
. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... one 
The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 


No.1. “‘SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” 

2. “ ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” .... ose 
3. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 
4. “I FEAR THY THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN”... 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
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JEANNE D’ARC: 


OPERA IN FOUR ACTS AND SIX TABLEAUX, WORDS AND MUSIC 
BY M. A. MERMET. PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT 
THE GRAND OPERA, PARIS, ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5TH, 1876.* 


M. Mermet ought to mark with a white cross the above date of 
the 5th April, 1876, and vow eternal gratitude to St Vincent, the 
patron of the date in question, since his unfortunate opera of Jeanne 
d’Arc, ordered by M. Perrin after the astounding success of Roland 
4 Roncevaur, and enthusiastically accepted by him, has at length 
found its way on to the stage on the day aforesaid, after having 
traversed a series of redoubtable ordeals, changes of parts and of 
their representatives, and loss of manuscripts ; after escaping war, 
fire, and, what is worse, the risk of not being sung by the baritone- 
king. Everything well considered, M. Mermet ought not to com- 
plain of his vexations and anguish of mind, however numerous and 
vivid they may have been; for charitable souls were moved in 
favour of an author thus pursued by adverse destiny, and his 
score, which might very easily never have been performed, save 
for the war or the burning down of the Opera—since no one would 
then have cried out about persecution or wept at the author’s hard 
lot—had become absolutely inevitable after these repeated catas- 
trophes. It was utterly impossible to fulfil the obligations due 
to the author without playing his work ; so it was better to do it 
sooner than later, and endeavour to conquer success by the magni- 
ficence of the mise-en-scene and the number of supernumeraries, a 
plan which M. Halanzier understands very well, as he has already 
proved by his splendid revivals of Za Jutve and of Hamlet. 

The author of Roland a Roncevaux constructs his own poems, 
after the manner of Berlioz and of Richard Clagner ; but, while 
these two served themselves because they would have found no one 
who would conform to their difficult tempers and their innovating 
exactions, M. Mermet, who is easily contented, who exacts nothing, 
and introduces no innovations, is, at one and the same time, 
librettist and composer, not from conviction, but from ambition, 
and because it pleases him to assume the double gilded crown of 
poet and musician. He is not over-successful in the attempt, but 
it would be very ungracious on our part to be more particular than 
he is in a matter in which he is the more directly interested. The 
poem of Jeanne d’ Arc has struck him as well calculated to serve his 
inspiration. Let us begin by examining it before passing to the 
music which it has inspired, and which is in no way out of keeping 
with it. There is not, properly speaking, a single detached piece 
in the opera. The latter is a series of scenes, through which pass 
divers historical or imaginary personages, one only of whom— 
namely, the heroine—is really important. Even she does not play 
a pre-eminent part. She is often on the stage, and sings loudly 
and forcibly, but without exciting in us more emotion than any of 
the other personages, mere supernumeraries, charged with giving 
her time to breathe. 

The first act takes place before the house of Jacques d’Are, in the 
village of Domremy. Some female peasants come to implore the 
protection of the Ladies’ Tree (L’Arbre des Dames), an old oak, to 
which the popular belief attributes magic power. On hearing their 
gentle strains, Jacques chides the foolish things for being joyful, 
when people are killing and pillaging a few leagues off—when 
“the peasant ploughs and the enemy reaps” (“le paysan laboure 
et Yennemi récolte”). At this moment there arrives a body of 
French soldiers, led by their Captain, Gaston de Metz,t who is 
going with them to join the Dauphin’s army, but stops on the road 
to sing a military arietta. After he haslaunched at Queen Isabeau 
& just anathema, which all repeat in chorus, the tocsin sounds, and 
the horizon is tinged with flaming light, while women, children, 
and old men rush on, fleeing from the conflagration. _ Excited 
beyond measure by this new misfortune, Jeanne, who has hitherto 
been dumb, yields to the transports which agitate her, and, as 
though impelled by divine inspiration, announces that the English 
commander, Salisbury, has fallen on the banks of the Loire. His 
death is a pledge of vi tory, she exclaims, and France will not 
perish ; for, as the indispensable ballad (imitated from a popular 
prophecy) puts it: “A Woman has lost France, and a Virgin 





* From La Revue et Gazette Musicale. 
t Why not have preserved the historical name of Jean de Nouillonpont, 
called likewise Jean de Metz, the first knight who was convinced by Jeanne, 
and who offered to conduct her to the King, against the advice of Baudricourt ? 





shall save it” (“Une femme a perdu la France, une vierge la 
sauvera”’), 

There now arrives a man, sufficiently characterised by his red 
cloak and red beard as a traitor. This is Richard, a captain in the 
service of Charles VII., but sold to Isabeau. The King has sent 
him to Vaucouleurs, though why we cannot very well say ; for, as 
Jeanne d’Are has not yet revealed herself, the King can neither 
have sent for, nor heard of, her. Like every leading operatic per- 
sonage with proper self-respect, Richard does not ask his way of 
the hundred individuals surrounding him till he has sung an intro- 
ductory air, in which he boasts the merits of his “Stout Sword” 
(“ Solide épée”). He subsequently grows troubled, and feels him- 
self “ inundated with perspiration ” (“inondé de sueur”) on hear- 
ing Jeanne reveal Salisbury’s death. We now have a melo- 
dramatic andante quartet, sung by Jeanne, her Father, and the 
two Captains, the said two Captains having come to Domremy 
solely to take part in the concerted music. After this, Richard 
continues his journey to Vaucouleurs, and Jeanne, left alone with 
Gaston, unfolds the sacred mission for which she has been selected 
by Heaven, and begs him to present her to the Sire de Baudricourt. 
Gaston, who feels somewhat love-struck for the shepherdess, accedes 
to her demand, andretires. Proud of the resolution she has taken, 
and, at the same time, troubled at it, Jeanne mournfully bids fare- 
well to her native village, while Heavenly Voices urge her to set 
out and obey God. 

The second act is laid at Chinon. Richard first sings a grand air, 
unfolding to the public his shameful schemes.* The break-up, he 
exclaims, is general. I would have sold my soul to the devil, but 
the devil refused it; soI will make a bargain with Isabeau and the 
English. He then adopts a tone of irony and continues thus : 

‘*Le Roi n’a plus ni sou ni maille ; 
Dans les bombances de la Cour 
Le merle a remplacé la caille !” 
(“The king has not a rapp left. At the court banquets, the black- 
bird has replaced the quail.”) 

He retires discreetly on perceiving the Dauphin and Agnés 
Sorel arrive, hand in hand, and discoursing of love. In vain does 
the favourite strive to awaken noble sentiments in her companion’s 
heart ; Charles replies love to Agnés, who talks honour. When, 
at length, the lady, driven to extremities, exclaims: 


‘*Et si l’Anglais prend Orléans, 
Que vous resterait-il céans ?” 
( And, if the English take Orleans, what will you have left here ?”) 
The King will answer : 
“Toi, ma belle, 
Mon royaume, c’est ta beauté.” 


(“ You, my sweet one. My kingdom is your beauty.”) 


Is not this excruciatingly gallant? Richard now appears, 
bringing with him Jeanne from Vaucouleurs after a perilous 
journey—all journeys are perilous in music—but the Dauphin 
refuses to receive her. He prefers gathering round him all his 
Court for the purpose of celebrating the saint’s-day of Agnés, to 
whom he offers a flower, while drinking “to the beauty more beau- 
tiful than the flower ” (“a la belle plus belle que la fleur”). To- 
morrow will be soon enough for serious business; to-morrow will 
do for the burghers of Orleans, who demand an audience ; but fling 
open wide the doors to the joyous minstrels sent by King René! 
Agnés joins her voice to theirs in singing the “ Air du Lutin,” 
which treats much of heather, green sward, and rural swains. All 
present are billing and cooing to their hearts’ delight, when the 
enemy show themslves at the foot of the walls. After the bad 
news we have the good. Gaston de Metz and Ambroise de Loré 
announce to the King that Jeanne has beaten the English. Charles 
decides on receiving a person who thus enters without permission. 
He confides in her when she has proved that she possesses the gift 
of double sight, first by recognising him while confounded in the 
crowd, and then by repeating the prayer which he addressed, in 
the solitude of his oratory to God, the All Saints’ Day previous. 

To ruin Jeanne, Richard endeavours to excite the jealousy of 
Agnés. He conducts her, at night, near Jeanne’s tent, where he 





* If, as is probable, M. Mermet here wanted to represent the archer Richard, 
who was the most humble, though not the least devoted, of Jeanne’s six com- 
panions in her journey from Vaucouleurs to Chinon, he has had to alter him 


for the worse in a singular degree. 
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suspects that the handsome Gaston de Metz, Agnés’s faithless lover, 
will come to gaze upon the heroic shepherdess, with whom he is 
secretly smitten. And Agnés does surprise Gaston at the feet of 
the sleeping Jeanne. But the latter indignantly drives from her 
presence the recreant knight, and replies so nobly to the accusa- 
tions of her jealous rival, that Agnés allows herself to be easily 
persuaded, and devotes herself to the Maid’s cause. Everyone now 
comes on. Among the personages is included an Astrologer, who 
walks about, night and day, at Court and in the country, and pro- 
phesies with equal success the Future and the Past. 

In the second tableau of the third act, the French camp, pitched 
on the banks of the Loire, before Blois, is invaded by a band of 
gipsies, who dance, sing, and tell fortunes, to say nothing of the 
women, who ogle the men-at-arms, and shamelessly allure them by 
their lascivious postures. The orgy winds up with a wild and 
furious rondo ; mad women and inebriated soldiers roll under the 
tables. Suddenly Jeanne appears, clad in complete armour. She 
advances straight up to the female revellers, who flee before her, 
and drives forth the wretch, Richard, who has been sowing discord 
in the army. She then causes the contrite and humiliated soldiers 
to go down on their knees, addresses a short reprimand, and rushes 
off with them to deliver Orleans, amid the strains of the sacred 
song of “ Veni, Creator.” The whole end of this act must have 
struck the audience as fatally imitated from the revolt in Le 
Prophete. 

Richard, who has vowed implacable hate against the Maid, pre- 
pares an ambuscade to make her prisoner. But he has reckoned 
without Gaston, whom he has got in his power, and who cries out 
“ English !” on seeing Jeanne about to fall intothe trap. Richard 
kills him, and flees. Jeanne arrives, and, for an instant, laments 
the fate of her preserver ; but the Heavenly Voices command her 
to go to Rheims, and have the Dauphin crowned there. She obeys, 
and the last tableau represents the Cathedral of Rheims, where 
Charles, consecrated with great pomp, entreats Jeanne to continue 
her work of deliverance. She still consents, though the Voices are 
silent, and she beholds, in a rapid vision, the horrible doom in store 
for her. All this scene is a necessary but flagrant copy of the 
fourth act of Le Prophete. 

Jeanne d’Arc has hitherto been rather scurvily treated on the 
stage, especially in music. In the majority of theatrical pieces 
possessing a certain value, as poems or as dramatic works, fancy 
played such a large part that it was impossible to accord them any 
attention, for if there is a subject which commands respect, and a 
figure which forbids the slightest modification, it is certainly that 
of the heroic girl who liberated Orleans ; to modify the character, 
even for the better, would be to spoilit. We may, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, find a decent drama or tragedy on Jeanne d’Arc; but no 
musical work with her as its heroine will bear examination, begin- 
ning with that set by Verdi, on a canvas imitated from Schiller.* 
M. Mermet’s opera, mediocre though it be, has at least the recom- 
mendation of treating seriously serious things. He does not make 
Jeanne d’Arc sing a love duet with the King, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the evil spirits, who overpower the good ones; he does not 
represent Jacques d’Arc accusing his daughter of witchcraft 
before the assembled Court and people, and himself delivering 
her up to the English. These fine inventions, developed by 
Schiller, have come down from Shakspere, who was the first 
to forge them in the Second Part of Henry VI. Viewed in this 
light, M. Mermet’s work is treated in a highly commendable 
fashion, and I see nothing to laugh at in it, not even the expression 
of “Vierge au bois chenu” (“ Virgin of the hoary wood”), which 





* When in my long essay, published in these columns, on those dramas of 
Schiller’s which had been set to music (Nos. 8 to 17, 1874), I had to speak of 
the different musical versions of Schiller’s Joan of Arc, especially of the 
version by Verdi; I enumerated some other operas, or comic operas, on the 
same subject, but not imitated from Schiller. More recently, Count de 
Puymaigre published in the Correspondant for December 10th, 1875, an 
interesting article also relating to it. But, in my opinion, his article was too 
short for a subject so vast, seeing that we have no longer to do with simply 
musical pieces. M. de Puymaigre forgot some operas I had mentioned, but 
here are three which escaped my own notice : firstly, an English opera, by Fitz- 
ball, 1826 ; then an Italian opera, by Giovanni Pacini, played without any 
success at Milan on the 12th March, 1830, the singers being Tambnurini, Rubini, 
and Mad. Lalande; and, lastly, the libretto of a grand five-act opera, under- 
taken, doubtless, simply as pastime by an amateur, M. Nouguier, senr., 
barrister, and printed at Montpelier, in 1882. 





seemed to divert the public vastly. Yet this, like certain other 
expressions, is borrowed from old and naive legends, which it is 
always as well to turn to account, if we would give a modern piece a 
more ancient and not unbecoming character. Some subjccts, how- 
ever, are well adapted for a play and for music, and some are 
suited to neither. I am much inclined to believe that Jeanne d’Arc 
belongs to the latter. History, after becoming legendary, clashes, 
immediately we would place it on the stage, with material obstacles 
of such a kind that it is nearly impossible to surmount them. The 
task becomes still more difficult with a character, like Jeanne d’Arc, 
surrounded by an aureola of popular admiration. The living re- 
presentation of such acharacter will always appear very imperfect 
to superior minds, and very wearisome in its serenity to less delicate 
auditors. 

I have not heard Roland a Roncevaux, and regret the fact from 
only one point of view—I should have great difficulty in expatiating 
on the relative merits of two works comparable only with each 
other. My regret, however, is perhaps superfluous, for M. Mermet’s 
music scarcely seems to lend itself to a deliberate study, and still less 
to long esthetical considerations, which, doubtless, would strike the 
author as highly singular. It pleases or it does not please ; it seems 
deliciously soothing to some ears, and extremely boisterous to 
others, and there is an end of the matter. The composer enter- 
tains very strong convictions, on which he makes no concessions ; 
but those convictions are altogether peaceable. The best opera, 
in his eyes, must be the opera in which the musician, freed from 
all vain pre-occupation about ideas, sentiment, or expression, has 
been best able to scatter about, according to his fancy, a number of 
couplets, gay or sorrowful, a few village refrains, and a host of 
warlike marches, with fine specimens of unison, sustained by violent 
blows on the big drum and strident outbursts of the cymbals. 
Among the composers of to-day, some sacrifice expression to purely 
singing melody ; others are, above all things, anxious for truthful- 
ness of expression; and others, lastly, devote all they know to the 
work of the orchestra. I have certainly heard Jeanne d’Arc, but 
I should be puzzled to say what the author prefers, or for which 
musical element he cares most; it is, perhaps, the human voice, 
but he spares it very little for one who expects such great services 
from it. 

The first act contains a chorus of village maidens similar to 
every other chorus of village maidens ; a chorus of soldiers similar 
to every other chorus of soldiers; a ballad and a captain’s air 
similar to numerous other ballads and captain’s airs ; and, lastly, a 
quartet, identical with many other quartets, in which the per- 
sonages, animated by the most different sentiments, express them 
by the same melody, which does not render exactly a single one ; 
it is the triumph of expressionless music. The following duet 
between Jeanne and Gaston offers nothing particularly striking ; 
and then, in the romance, when Jeanne bids farewell to 
her village, I perceive only how much presence of ,mind 
this young girl, with her feelings worked up to so high a pitch 
by her country’s misfortunes, must possess, to indulge in such 
surprising vocal contrasts. The finale of Celestial Voices is, 
of course, constructed with the voices of the chorus above the stage, 
who begin by alternating with Jeanne, and end by singing with 
her ; the contrary would have astonished me. I do not see much to 
mention in the second act : some rather insipid compliments of the 
King’s, or some instances of vocal coquetry on the part of Agnés 
Sorel, imitating the call of the clarion by a fine rowlade ; I am not 
sure which to prefer, the Dauphin’s drinking song, the village air of 
Agnés, or the refrain of the Minstrels, but I do not much approve 
of the short march-like air with which Ambroise and Gaston 
announce Jeanne’s arrival at Court. Asto the finale for all the 
voices with which the King salutes the “ Virgin Deliverer,” it 
struck me as possessing less brilliancy than the author may have 
desired. Taken all in all, the best piece in the entire score is, per- 
haps, not the trio between Jeanne, Richard, and Master Jean, 
where the Astrologer predicts in turn the King’s approaching con- 
secration and Isabeau’s shameful death, but the romance of Gaston 
contemplating Jeanne asleep : “ She is pure, she is chaste and beau- 
tiful” (Elle est pure, elle est chaste et belle”), an agreeable 
melody, which, by the way, M. Salomon gives very well. 

The tableau of the camp afforded M. Mermet full scope for 
something gay and full of colour; he has only half suoceeded. 
The grand orgy-chorus : “ Friends, let us carouse !” (“ Amis, faisons 
ripaille!”) possesses tolerable spirit and dash ; but the song of 
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the Armagnacs—where we hear a good deal about sack, for the 
sake of the rhayme—is not overpowering. In the grand pas d'action 
of the ballet there is along and somewhat difficult solo for the horn ; 
though not very new, it is not unwelcome. Jeanne’s address, call- 
ing the soldiers to reason, is sufficiently energetic. As for the final 
canticle, built up on the theme of the “ Veni, Creator,” first 
sung by Jeanne, and then repeated by all the voices of the men, 
women, and children, supported by all the wood and brass, it 
necessarily produces a powerful effect of sonority. The first tableau 
of the last act is very short, for it contains simply a chorus of 
English soldiers carousing in contrast with the sacred chants of 
the French at a distance, and then a few words pronounced by 
Jeanne over the corpse of the unfortunate Gaston, who entertained 
for her so pure a love. The great scene of the Cathedral, also, is 
subdivided into two parts: a grand march, executed by the 
orchestra and the organ—certainly longer than the march in Le 
Prophite—and followed by a chorus of the people singing one of 
the Songs of Solomon, and then the oath taken by the King in the 
presence of God, the People, and the Church. The demands 
addressed to the King by Jeanne, and her last hesitating scruples, 
are treated very curtly, so as to bring about, as rapidly as possible, 
the grand final Hosanna in honour of Jeanne, of France, and of 
Heaven. 

Mdlle Krauss supports, without bending under it, the whole 
weight of the opera, which is summed up in a single part, a part 
not always easy to sing, and demanding an immense expenditure 
of vocal power. But, when calculating the time she must have 
spent, and the pains she must have taken, to learn and create the 
character, we are seized with regret that she did not rather employ 
her zeal and talent on one, such as Armida or Julia, really worthy 
of her. This did not, it is true, depend upon her, but she grew 
strangely enamoured of a character which might cost her dear, if 
she had to sing it frequently with the energy and exertion she 
exhibited at the grand rehearsal and on the first night; it is now 
tolerably certain that, in the natural course of events, she will 
escape the danger. M. Faure and M. Manoury are both up in the 
part of the King, and have sung it alternately. The latter gentle- 
man renders it merely in an agreeable and satisfactory manner ; he 
does not invest it with the elegance and distinction imparted to it 
by M. Faure, who is a master of his audience as well as of his voice, 
and manages both equally well. The character, however, does 
not possess more importance than the subordinate characters of 
Agnés Sorel, Richard, Gaston, and Master Jean. But for M. 
Faure’s interpretation of it, it would not stand out more strongly. 
For Mdlle Daram, MM. Gailhard, Solomon, and Caron, all actors 
of merit, who do not spare themselves, strive in vain to work their 
respective personages into the first rank ; the author has certainly 
no ground of complaint against them, but the converse could not 
be asserted with equal truth. 

After giving my opinion of the author and the artists, I have 
now to award M. Halanzier his due share of praise. This is not 
the smallest, for, as I said when I commenced, he resolved to get up, 
with almost royal magnificence, the first new opera produced in the 
new Operahouse. The scenery is most beautiful. The village 
green at Domremy, the terrace in the park at Chinon, commanding 
the valley of the Vienne, the dismantled boulevard under the walls 
of Orleans, the Cathedral of Rheims, and, above all, the camp below 
Blois at sunrise, with the Loire stretching out into the distance 
till it is lost to sight, are pictures painted by real masters. The 
costumes, also, designed by M. Frémiet, the sculptor, are exceedingly 
rich, and the armour is in no way inferior. I was especially charmed 
with the fantastic habilliments of the King of the Truands and his 
escort, which M. Lacoste must have cut out from some series of 
Callot’s, Their garments,so truthful and so amusing, even suggested 
to me the idea that comic vestments—nay, absolutely rags—might 
be turned more to account than they are, instead of the costumes 
usually worn by danseuses, which are always something like each 
other, whatever pains may be taken to introduce variety into 
them. Mdlles Fonta, Colombier, Pallier, Fatou, Piron, Robert, 
&e., would not, I fancy, lose anything by dressing in a rather less 
gorgeous but more fantastic fashion, which would set off all the 
more their sprightly, natural good looks, Everything is really 
exceedingly rich and exceedingly beautiful; but, when the first 
movement of curiosity has passed by, nothing except the value of 
the music, can ensure an opera long life; and I should not be 
surprised if the neat epigram written, two centuries ago, by the 





Chevalier de Liniére against Chapelain’s poem, were to ricocher 
upon M. Mermet’s opera :— 
‘* Nous attendons de Chapelain, 
Ce rare et fameux écrivain, 
Une nouvelle Pucelle. 
La cabale en dit force bien ; 
Depuis vingt sans on parle d’elle ; 
Dans six mois ou n’en dira rien.”* 
ADOLPHE JULLIEN. 
—_o0-———> ‘ 


JUBILEE OF HERR KARL KREBS, 
CuapEL-MasTER AT THE CourT oF Saxony. 


As we have already announced, Herr Karl Krebs, the Capell- 
meister, celebrated, on the Ist April, amid marks of general 
interest, his 50th anniversary as a conductor. On the previous 
evening he had already received the greetings of Bishop Bernert, 
President Stolle, and Herr Buck, the Chaplain, and been surprised 
by a serenade of the Orpheus Male Vocal Association, in con- 
junction with the Mannsfeldt Choral Union. On the morning of 
the grand day itself, the General Musical Association, of which 
he is an honorary member, gave him an ovation. Under the 
direction of Herr Puffoldt, about 300 musicians executed a 
Chorale, Weber's “Jubel Ouverture,” and the War-Dance from 
Agnes Bernauerin, the opera of him they had met to honour. At 
a later hour of the morning, Herr Krebs was surprised by the 
tribute offered by His Majesty the King, who conferred on him 
the large golden cross of the Medal “ Virtuti et Ingenio.” Further- 
more, his Excellency the Director-General Platen, Count of the 
Empire, presented his congratulations, his example being followed 
by a goodly number of deputations. The next thing was the appear- 
ance of a deputation of the Royal Chapel of Saxony, headed by 
Herr Schuch (Capellmeister) and Herr Lauterbach (Concert- 
meister). Their approach was announced by a horn quartet 
(Herren Hiibler, &c.). They brought a laurel wreath, bearing 
a dedication embroidered in gold. An appearance was like- 
wise put in by the Association of Musicians, Dreissig’s Singaca- 
demie, the Confederation of the Members of the German Stage, 
the chorus of the Theatre Royal, the choir of the Royal Roman 
Catholic Church, the Artists’ Club, &c. Congratulatory letters 
were sent from his Excellency Baron von Falkenstein, Minister of 
the Royal House, and formerly Minister of State; Herr Bar, 
Privy Councillor; the Directors of the Gewandhaus Concerts, of 
the Euterpe Concerts, and of the Stadt-Theater, Leipsic; from the 
Philharmonic Society, and the Association of Musicians, Hamburg; 
from the Vocal Union, Briinn, &c. Besides his daughter, Mary, 
at present stopping in that capital, a large number of his colleagues 
in art forwarded the hero of the day their congratulations from Lon- 
don. Among the persons who did so were Mad. Tietjens, Joachim, 
Clara Schumann, Benedict, Manns, Grove, Ries, Straus, Chappell, 
Piatti, Sophie Léwe, the Brothers Davison, &c. Telegrams were 
despatched from Munich by Herr Krebs’s colleagues, F. Lachner, 
Wallner, and Lewy; from Berlin, by Taubert and Dorn; from 
Cassel, by Reiss ; from Brunswick, by Abt; from Meiningen, by 
Bott ; from Weimar, by Lassen ; and from Stuttgart, by F. Wehl. 
Herr Krebs was likewise distinguished by having several orders 
conferred upon him. He received from the King of Wurtemberg 
the Frederick Order; from the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin, the Cross for Merit of the Order of the Wendish Crown ; 
and from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the Knight’s Cross, 
Class I., of the Saxe-Ernest House Order. Up to a late hour of 
the evening there was an uninterrupted succession of congratu- 
latory telegrams, addresses, significant presents from friends, and 
80 on.— German Paper. 





Hatie.—The Hassler Association recently gave a performance of 
Herr Bruch’s Odysseus. 


* The annexed English version may give a slight idea of the original 
lines : 





From the rare and clever vein 

Of the famous Chapelain, 

We expect a grand Pucelle. 

A cabal, with ardour hot, 

For twenty years have praised it well ; 
In six months 'twill be forgot. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


In accordance with a recently-adopted policy, Mr Gye is 
bringing out one by one some of the established operas of his 
repertory, anticipating what we are led to expect will be the 
important events of the season. One of them, since we last wrote, 
has been Don Pasquale, a genuine opera buffa in the strictest 
sense of the term, teeming with the raciest Southern melody from 
one end to the other—melody not only charming per se, but always 
well adapted to the incidents and situations from which it may 
happen to spring. A fitter character than Norina could hardly 
be selected for the return of that brilliant vocalist and clever 
comedian, Mdlle Marimon, who, in her impersonation of the artful 
widow has at present few rivals. The four'chief personages in 
Donizetti's work were associated for a long period with the names 
of Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache; and opera-goers old 
enough to remember such an almost unexampled “ cast” are some- 
what exacting. Nevertheless, whenever there isa fair distribution, 
Don Pasquale is pretty sure to please, and that vouchsafed to us 
just now at Covent Garden is by no means under the average. 

n the duet with Malatesta (Signor Cotogni), where Norina goes 
through a lesson with the ready-witted doctor as to how she shall 
cajole the amorous old bachelor, Mdlle Marimon at once made an 
impression ; and this when, after the supposed marriage contract 
has been signed, and the vivacious young widow entirely changes 
her manner, to the consternation of Pasquale, was fully maintained. 
All the ensuing business of the scene was done to the life, and, to 
cite an instance of essentially musical effect, the ever-popular 
quartet, extremely well sung by the four chief characters (Mdlle 
Marimon, Signors Marini, Cotogni, and Ciampi), was encored and 
repeated. Another point was made the best of by Mdlle Marimon, 
when Norina, whose carriage is waiting to take her to the Opera, 
coaxingly invites her disconsolate spouse to betake himself to bed 
—the admonition, “Va a letto, bel Nonno,” being uttered with a 
sly sense of humour, investing it with double significance. In 
the garden scene there is but one number of any consequence for 
Norina and Ernesto to sing—viz., the pretty duettino, “Tornami 
a dir che m’ami,” the sentiment of which can scarcely be passed 
over. At the end of the opera, by way of climax, Mdlle Marimon, 
as is too frequently the custom, illustrates the “moral” (with 
which it has, of course, nothing to do) by a brilliant valse, embel- 
lished with all kinds of florid passages, extending to the highest 
register of the voice, for the facile execution of which, it is un- 
necessary to insist, Mdlle Marimon is deservedly noted. Signor 
Marini, thoroughly at home in the part of Ernesto, obtained the 
customary “encore” for the serenade “Com’ é gentil ;” Signor 
Cotogni is a lively and persuasive Malatesta; and Signor Ciampi 
the painstaking, conscientious Don Pasquale with whom the opera- 
going public has become so well acquainted. Signor Ciampi was 
very effective in the scene of the unhappy old gentleman’s utter 
discomfiture at the hands of the pitiless Norina. Signor 
Bevignani on this occasion presided in the orchestra. It is hard 
to credit, by the way, but it is stated on good authority, that Don 
Pasquale was written—improvised it may be said—by Donizetti in 
the brief space of eight days. (Paris, 1843). 

_Another opera from the same prolific source, but of a very 
different character, was produced for the first appearance of Mdlle 
Proch, daughter of Herr Proch, for a lengthened period one of the 
most popular song composers in Germany. The selection of such 
a part as the heroine of La Favorita showed no small amount of 
ambition, and, indeed, of self-reliance, in a débutante. Although 
composed at Paris (1840) for Mdme Rosina Stoltz, a mezzo-soprano, 
it has been played by contraltos like Alboni, Borghi-Mamo, &c., 
and even by sopranos of the highest rank, from Grisi to Pauline 
Lucca and Tietjens. Mdlle Proch has the calibre of voice origin- 
ally intended by Donizetti—a mezzo-soprano, which, though of 
sufficient compass, requires a good deal of training to bring it 
under the proper control of its possessor. She has, nevertheless, 
qualities which further study and experience may help to bear 
good fruits ; and these are particularly noticeable in the duet with 
Alphonso (Signor Graziani), in the second act, where Leonora, 
bewailing her sad fate, rebukes the King for the deception he has 
practised upon her. This was much applauded, and the last part 
called for again. In the more important vocal passages 
Mdlle_ Proch comparatively fails to reach the desired mark 
—as in the cavatina, “O mio Fernando” (Act III.), where 
she is overweighted, and the duet in the Cloister scene, 





where, after being forgiven by her lover, the penitent 
Leonora expires at his feet. Asan actress Mdlle Proch exhibits 
an easy deportment, which would seem to show that she is no 
absolute novice to the boards. More need not be said at present, 
except that hopes of progress may be built upon the general tenour 
of her performance. Signor De Sanctis cannot be looked upon as 
an ideal Fernando. But, with the remembrance of Mario still 
vivid, it is hardly fair to judge summarily of the claims of those 
who come after him, if unable to follow in his footsteps. The 
figure of Signor De Sanctis does not exactly hit the accepted notion 
of the proud and gallant warrior. He knows the music thoroughly, 
however, and sings it like one who has bestowed considerable care 
on its study, and this more than once serves him to = purpose. 
His demeanour in the scene where Fernando throws his sword and 
credentials at the feet of the monarch who has dishonoured him 
was manly, and his declamation good. He also won much applause 
in the final romance, “ Spirito gentil,” but was disabled by a slight 
attack of hoarseness from singing it again. It is enough to say of 
Signor Graziani’s Alphonse IX. that he gave the romanga, “A 
tanto amor,” when the wily King unites the hands of Fernando and 
his mistress Leonora, as finely as always, and was twice called back. 
Mdlle Cottino played Ines, Leonora’s confidant; and the fine bass 
voice of Sig. Bagagiolo was again heard in the strident phrases of 
Baldassare. Signor Vianesi conducted. 

That the Huguenots would be among the early performances 
might have been expected. The cast was in most particulars that 
to which we have been accustomed. Signor Carpi, the Lohengrin 
at the end of last season, however, undertook the very arduous part 
of Raoul de Nangis for the first time in this country, and on the 
whole acquitted himself well. He is not physically constituted to 
create the illusion for which we are accustomed to look in an ex- 
ceptional impersonation of the character of the romantic Huguenot 
Chief ; but he has well studied the music, which, moreover, lies 
for the greater part within the register of his voice, and at 
intervals he exhibits real power. One good feature in Signor 
Carpi’s vocal execution is the almost total absence of the “ tremolo,” 
which so often vexes the ears of the over-scrupulous. His best 
effort was in the duet with Valentine, which immediately follows 
the “ Benediction of the Swords.” Here he finds a worthy com- 
panion in Mdlle d’Angeri, whose Valentine yearly improves, and 
who throws herself heart and soul into this moving and dramatic 
situation. When it is added that Mdlle Bianchi played Queen 
Marguerite, giving the ornate music assigned to that personage 
with the utmost brightness and fluency; that Mdlle Scalchi, the 
page, was encored as usual in “Nobil Signor;” that Signor 
Bagagiolo was again the rough and bigoted Marcel ; that Signor 
Cotogni was Nevers (now one of the most competent representatives 
of the part); that the deep voice of Signor Capponi gave import- 
ance to the declamatory sentences of St Bris ; and that the orchestra 
and chorus did their best with the grand concerted music in which 
the opera abounds, enough will have been said, at least for the 
present, about the Huguenots, which, it must be confessed, is 
becoming a little hackneyed and might be allowed an interval of 
repose. Its being given on an extra night (Monday) may in some 
measure account for the comparatively limited attendance ; but the 
other fact just glanced at may reasonably be taken into account. 

That, in the course of events, Lady Enrichetta would be one of 
the characters assigned to Mdlle Zaré Thalberg at Covent Garden 
might have been taken for granted ; and so no one was surprised 
to see Martha, M. Flotow’s one popular opera—at least in England, 
where L’Ombre is still unknown—announced for Saturday night, 
and to find a brilliant and crowded audience. We are among 
those who think that the at first wildly adventurous and then 
hyper-sentimental lady of the Court is better fitted to one at a 
slightly more advanced age than a girl, however naturally en- 
dowed, who just counts eighteen summers, and were therefore the 
more agreeably disappointed that so much could be done with it 
under the circumstances. The music given to Martha is of varied 
calibre, requiring not merely a level employment of the voice in 
sustained melody, but an easy command of the florid style, and— 
as in the quartet at the “Spinning Wheel”—of high notes, 
delivered “ staccato.” Despite ita seeming lightness, it is also a 
trying part. Martha is rarely absent from the stage, and, when 
present, is nearly always employed in singing recitative, cantilena, 
or passages depending upon a flexibility of utterance always to be 
relied on, That Mdlle Thalberg fulfilled every one of the in- 
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dispensable conditions on this, her first attempt at something new 
and foreign to her, cannot in strict truth be asserted ; but, though 
nervous at the outset, and apparently somewhat fatigued towards 
the end, she did quite enough to charm her audience and evoke 
well-merited applause. Such a voice as hers—so youthful, fresh, 
well balanced, and evenly intoned—rarely fails to create an 
agreeable impression, and when these qualities were exhibited to 
perfection in the familiar “ Qui sola, vergin rosa” (“ Last rose of 
summer ”), given with touching simplicity, natural phrasing, and 
an utter disregard of artificial effect, no wonder that the sym- 
pathies of the entire audience should be expressed through an 
enthusiastic encore. In the three costumes she has to wear, the 
last, the costume of the huntress, especially, Mdlle Thalberg looked 
piquant enough to disarm criticism; but that is beside the 
uestion. She has shortly to repeat her performance, and will 
dochtien meanwhile have obtained a closer familiarity with the 
essential requirements of the character. She has a bright future 
before her, and must not only assiduously cultivate, but husband 
her resources. Signor Pavani, a by no means unacceptable tenor 
as times go, was the Lionel of the evening, acting the part with 
intelligence, and winning the accustomed encore for the lack-a- 
daisical air, “ M’appari tutt’ amor.” Of so well-known an assump- 
tion as Signor Graziani’s Plumkett, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that his conception of the part remains as before—a farmer 
rather sombre than gay, until in the famous apostrophe to beer 
(“Chi mi dira, di che il bicchier ”), he gives vent to extra jollity, 
and sings the air with genial gusto, obtaining, and acceding to, 
the invariable demand for a repetition. Mdlle Scalchi’s fine con- 
tralto is heard to the usual advantage throughout the concerted 
music, especially in the graceful quartet “Dormi pur” (Act IL), 
where Lionel and Plumkett bid good night to their newly-hired 
servants, whom they little expect are about to quit them so 
speedily. The duet between Nancy and Plumkett in the last act 
was omitted on Saturday night. This was a loss, inasmuch as it is 
one of the prettiest numbers in the opera, and is always well sung 
by Mdlle Scalchi and Signor Graziani. Signor Tagliafico’s Lord 
Tristan is as grotesque, amusing, and as like (or unlike) an 
English courtier (of any century) as ever. Signor Fallar takes his 
accustomed part as Sheriff of Richmond. The tuneful liveliness 
of the music, the bustle of the Statute Fair, with its characteristic 
ballet (in which Mdlle Girod takes the leading part), and the 
mise-en-scene, are likely for some years yet to sustain the popularity 
of Flotow’s opera.— 7tmes. 

The opera on Monday was L’Africaine; on Tuesday, Martha 
was repeated, with a marked advance in Mdlle Zaré Thalberg, who 
already warms to the part; andon Thursday, Fra Diavolo was 
given, for the first time this season. To-night we are promised a new 
singer, Mdlle Rosavalle, an American young lady, we believe, her 
first appearance on any stage. The part selected for her début is 
Violetta (La Traviata), 





Ventck.—The Teatro Rossini opens after Easter. Among the 
ome to be performed are Sig. Boito’s Mejfistofele and Sig. Verdi's 

orza del Destino, both new here. The first opera will be —— 
by Signore Borghi-Mamo, Mazzucco ; Signori Barbaccini, Mannetti, 
and De Filippi. The cast of the second will include Signore Borghi- 
Mamo, Parsi, Mazzucco, Signori Patierno, Pantaleoni, Kaschmann, 
Mannetti, Marchetti, and De Filippi. Conductor, Sig. Faccio. 

Brestav.—About a year ago, Herr Schwemer, the manager of the 
Theatre, was condemned to pay Mdme Robinson 9,000 marks, 
because a certain part to which, by her engagement, she was entitled 
in a certain opera was not given her. The Manager, in his turn, 
brought an action against the lady on the ground of her reaching the 
theatre too late, but he lost. The Court of Appeal, however, altered 
the verdict so far as to order him to pay 4,500 to Mdme Robinson 
and the latter 9,000 marks tohim. This decision has been confirmed 
by the superior tribunal. 

DiisseLporr.—Herr Scherbarth has been allowed by the Municipal 
Council to terminate, at the end of the present season, his agree- 
ment, which would otherwise have had two more years to run, as 
manager of the Stadttheater. In September, he enters on the 
management of the Breslau Stadttheater. He has lost the action 
against Herr Unger, the tenor, because the latter wished to 
cancel his engagement the more effectively to prepare for the per- 
formances at the Grand - National - Festival - Stage-Play-Theatre, 
Bayreuth. Nothing daunted, Herr Scherbarth has carried his case 
to the Court of Appeal, Munich, 








Correspondence from Colney Hatch. 
No. 1. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”’) 


MR HEDITOR,—I’ve heerd a deal o’ talk 
lately about this ’ere musical chap called 
Gwaren; I’ve heerd him called a 
musical sarpint, ’cause as how he fascer- 
nates all who come within the glance of 
his heye, and I’m told as he is a tip top 
sawyer in the music line. Well, bein’ 
fond o’ music myself, and bein’ able to 
sing a good song or two at a free and 
easy, I ses to myself the other day, praps 
Gwaren has writ a lot o’ clinking good 
songs, I'll have a try at some.on’em; so 
I walked into a music shop, and asked to 
eer 4 _ look at some o’ the Gwaren’s songs. 
Well, sir, the fust thing they showed me was a song from a hopera 
called Heingnorl. Blessed if I warn't half a houra turning it all 
ways to find a tune in it ; but, lor’ bless you, there warn’t a westige 
o’ one as I could see, so I ses, young man, your Gwaren’s Heingnorl 
wont suit me; the price may be low, but the music’s too 
high for my onderstanding, and it’s me as ad have to grin for bein’ 
such a darned fool as to waste my time a hunting for Gwaren’s 
tunes. I hear that them Jarman bands in the streets plays selec- 
shuns from Gwaren ; if that’s so I don’t wonder at their looking 
so blue about the gills. Such fisiky music is enuf to give ’em the 
molly grubs, and as ev’ry one knows, you can’t have that komplainte 
without ’aving a blue nose.—Yours to command rispicfully, 
Brit Dryepone (a hamateur). 
From the Pig and Whistle. 
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No, 3. 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” ) 


SIR,—I’m a Music-hal Artist, and I 
want your opinyon on a point of Lor. 
It is advertised that at the Welch 
Harp on Easter Monday their will be 
a grand concert at wich ‘‘ The élite of 
the Music-al profession will appear.” 
Now “‘élite’’ means the very best on 
’em, and I’m certainly one of the very 
best, yet I’m notengaged. I’m called 
at some of the hals The great, and 
others The bright star, and at some 
The lion, not that I’m fearce, o dear 
no, but I freqently does four turns a 
night, yet I’m not engaged at this 
here harp, though they says “the 
élite of the Music-al profession” is to be their. Now the point 
of Lor is—is it not libilous, because, don’t you see, it’s as much as 
to say I’m not one of the élite, while my frends say I am, and the 
names I bare is a proof of it. 

I wish likewise to draw your atention to the way the Gov’ner of 
this harp spels. I thought everybody knew Music-hal was spelt 
with ah, I should recommennd the gentelman to go to one of them 
Spellin Bes wich takes place at James’s hal; he’d never be gilty 
afterwards of spellin Music-hal without a h. 

Pleas answer the point of Lor in your next. . Pap 

I wont sign my name in case I do my repputation a injurry, 
Consiqantty I only signs myself, MusI0-HAL, 
8th April, 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

At the outset of the prospectus which he has just issued, Mr 
Mapleson naturally explains why the public are again invited to 
support him at Drury Lane Theatre. If the director ever imagined 
that the edifice now rising on the Thames Embankment would be 
ready for the present season, its non-completion has, no doubt, 
disappointed him to an extent which amply accounts for the some- 
what elaborate statement put forth, Upon Mr Mapleson’s obser- 
vations we do not think it needful to dwell. Few of his friends, 
or of the public generally it may be, expected the National Opera 
House to open its doors this season, while everybody is ready to 
sympathise with the manager's position, and to assist, as far as 
possible, in making the provisional doings at Drury Lane a happy 
augury of better things under a new and splendid roof. Mean- 
while we are glad to receive an official assurance that the unavoid- 
able delay in completing the new building will be turned to the 
best account, by making further beneficial arrangements, so as to 
begin the season of 1877 under special advantages. 

Looking at all the circumstances of the case, it was easy to fore- 
see some time ago that Mr Mapleson’s season would be brief, and, 
as regards novelties, uneventful. His policy was distinctly marked 
out for him by conditions which scarcely permitted the long 
extended activity of a regular season, while they made the produc- 
tion of new works an act of folly. But if the director has opened 
a subscription of thirty nights only, and promises but more or less 
familiar operas, he takes care to assure us that the season shall be 
“brilliant,” and to furnish good reasons why his statement should 
command respect. In the first place, he means to plunge at once 
in medias res by putting forward his best artists, instead of wasting 
time and money, and wearying the public with a lot of small people 
—débutantes and others—about whom nobody cares, and who 
generally choose to make their bow in the most hackneyed parts. 
Mr Mapleson does away with all this costly and unedifying proced- 
ure at a stroke, and the opening nights of his season will exhibit 
the attraction usually reserved till later. We are further assured 
that, having a compact and efficient company playing but three 
nights a week, the director will aim to produce the acknowledged 
masterpieces of lyric drama with “very powerful casts,” and an 
exceptionally good ensemble. There is every reason to look upon 
this result as fairly within his means. Mr Mapleson will command 
the services of Mdlle Tietjens for all the great parts with which 
the name of that distinguished artist is associated. Mdme Christine 

Nilsson will appear as Desdemona, Donna Elvira, Marguerite, Alice, 
Edith, Elsa, and other characters distinct from those which belong 
as of right to the elder prima donna. Mdlle Chapuy, Mdlle Varesi, 
Mdlle Rodani (a débutante), Mdlle Trebelli-Bettini, and Mdlle Jus- 
tine Macvitz are the remainder of a company of lady artists able to 
invest the performances, as far as concerns their repertory, with 
genuine musical interest. Turning to the gentlemen, we find two 
well-known tenors, Signori Fancelli and Campanini, whose value 
was long ago estimated. Mention is also made of a Signor Stagno, 
who, about ten years ago, when a very young man, formed part of 
a company at the old house in the Haymarket. Since that time, 
as readers of foreign musical news do not need telling, Signor 
Stagno has won for himself reputation enough to make his rentrée 
a matter of interest. The baritones include Signori Rota, Del 
Puente, and Galassi—all tried and proven artists—with whom is 
associated M. Faure. Mr Mapleson announces the famous French- 
man as a “ first appearance at Her Majesty's Opera,” but it will not 
be forgotten that he belonged to Mr George Wood's company 
at Drury Lane during the season of 1870, when the now rival 
managers were allies. The boards of our so-called national theatre, 
therefore, know M. Faure, who will be welcomed back to them 
with a warmth in proportion to the value of his services. Among 
the characters for which the distinguished artist is cast are Iago 
(Otello), played by him in 1870; Don Giovanni, Mephistopheles, 
Assur (Semuramide), Nevers (Les Huguenots), Figaro, Caspar (Der 
Freyschiitz), and the Duke in Lucrena Borgia. Of this repertory 
none can complain; the less because M. Faure’s appearance in some 
of the parts will be a novelty. The basses are Herr Behrens, 
Signor Romani; two débutantes, Signors Broccolini and Fiorini; 
and Herr Rokitansky, whose burly form and massive voice were 
familiar some years ago at the old house, and are still associated in 
the minds of amateurs with such characters as Marcel and the 
Osman of Mozart's Il Seraglio. Sir Michael Costa keeps his place 
as conductor; M. Sainton is again chef-d’attaque; and Mr Li, 





Stirling again the stage manager; while it may be taken for 
granted, seeing who is the musical head of the enterprise, that 
both orchestra and chorus will sustain their old efficiency. 


a | 
A MUSICAL BEE. 


Shakspere's question, “ What's in a name?” might, on the 
strength of an event which took place at the Eyre Arms Assembly 
Rooms, on Monday night, receive an answer not contemplated by 
the poet. The “ Bee” is the thing just now, and that little word 
of three letters has such magic that it promises to make an exercise 
fashionable which, under another name, has been carried on at our 
very doors for years past. “What was called a “ Musical Bee” by 
the promoters of the St John’s Wood gathering, our Welsh neigh- 
bours know, on a larger scale, as an eisteddfod, and very often 
have they recommended us to adopt it for the abatement of pecu- 
liarly English vices. But we would not accept the thing as an 
eisteddfod; nor even when projected on a grand scale by Mr 
Willert Beale, and called a national music meeting, did we take 
more than a passing interest in it. Messrs. Stroud L. Cocks and 
Brinley Richards are evidently shrewd men. They saw the Bee 
mania raging all around, and the happy thought came, “ Why not 
a little eisteddfod, a local music meeting, under the title of a 
Musical Bee?” Of course the idea was a success. It chimed in 
with the fashion of the moment, moved St John’s Wood from centre 
to circumference, filled the Eyre Arms room with curious listeners, 
and culminated in some pretty struggles for supremacy and prizes 
among the amateurs of the district. A very serious purpose underlay 
the whole scheme, as may readily be imagined from the character of 
its initiators. Messrs. Richards and Cocks desired thereby to 
stimulate musical education of a higher kind than that with which 
amateurs are often satisfied, and the competitors in the various 
classes of the “ Bee” had grave work cut out for them. But the 
response was every way encouraging. How many aspirants for 
honours sent in their names we do not know, since only a smal) 
number could be allowed to enter the lists ; we do know that every 
class was full, and that, generally speaking, the attainments dis- 
played were greater than, perhaps, the most sanguine anticipated. 
The opening competition in reading pianoforte music at sight, 
limited to three ladies under 21 years, led to a brisk passage of 
arms, or rather fingers, between Miss Cooper and Miss Donaldson, 
who both “read” a selection from Handel’s “ Suite de Piéces ” 
exceedingly well. The two prizes, of valuable musical works, were 
awarded in the order of the names, but the difference in point of 
merit was slight. Twelve amateurs next contended for four prizes 
in a novel and interesting way, each having to write the names of 
the composers of pieces a few bars of which were played in their 
hearing. Some thirty scraps were exhibited, and of these 
the first prize-winner, Miss Harcourt, identified twenty-four 
—a more than creditable result. A prize for the best singer 
at sight attracted three gentlemen, all of whom acquitted 
themselves very fairly indeed in an obscure song by Handel. 
The winner was Mr. Baker. Again did twelve candidates occupy 
the platform, this time to pass a viva voce examination on subjects 
connected with the theory of the art. One round reduced the 
number to eight, and the answers these gave to two written ques- 
tions decided the winners. The first prize was taken by Miss 
Millie Bennett. A competition followed in quartet singing at 
sight, the winners, headed by Mr. Henry Joyce, showing rare 
facility ; and prizes were also awarded to the best sight-singer of 
three amateur youths under 16; the two best performers of piano- 
forte solos, chosen by themselves; and the three most successful 
candidates in an “ear-test.” With these classes the list came to 
an end; and now we must congratulate the promoters, with whom 
were associated, as referees, Messrs. Wingham and Wallworth, of 
the Royal Academy of Music, upon the success of their effort to 
initiate a popular musical competition. Should the example be 
followed, and a custom established, whether under the name of 
“Bee” or any other, the culture of art among our amateurs will 
receive a healthy stimulus, and a passing fancy will result in a per- 
manent good. We have not mentioned the prizes in detail, but 
may add that they were all of considerable intrinsic value, and 
worth winning apart from the honour they represented.—D. 7. 





Parma,—A new opera, /1 Barbiere e il Lavoro, by Sig. Lodovico 
Spiga, has been favourably received here. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Hert Joachim played Spohr’s seventh violin concerto and some 
Hungarian dances at the concert given by this society on Thursday, 
April 6th ; the symphony was Beethoven's No. 2, and the final over- 
ture Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas. But though the great violinist played 
in his most finished style, though the grandest of composers 
charmed everybody with music which shows him in the act of 
bursting the bonds of tradition, the interest of the occasion sprang, 
in greater part, from the performance of Herr Brahms’s German 
Requiem, a work presented for the first time in England during 
the Philharmonic season of 1873. ‘“ What,” it may be asked, “isa 
German Requiem?” For answer we say that there is no such 
genus in the world of music ; and, indeed, considered as a matter 
of ritual, Brahms’s composition is not a requiem at all. Its author 
has chosen tostyle by that name a series of musical pieces founded 
upon texts which together constitute a meditation on the shortness 
of life, the solemnity of death, and the hope of a blissful hereafter. 
“Blessed are they that go mourning, for the Lord shall give them 
comfort,” these are the opening words and the key of the whole 
“argument.” It may be said afterwards, “ Behold, all flesh is as 
the grass,” but it is also said, “Be patient, brethren, unto the 
coming of Christ.” It may be said, “ Man at his best state is but 
an empty show; he passeth away like a shadow ;” but it is also 
said, “ The righteous souls are in the hand of God, nor pain nor 
grief shall come them nigh ;” while the whole ends with the assur- 
ance, “ Blessed are the faithful who with the Lord are sleeping.” 
So, side by side stand ew and immortality, death and life, 
sorrow and comfort, grief and gladness. The idea is not new. It 
pervades the funereal rites of all Christians; but this is the first 
occasion in which we find a composer, apart from set “ services,” 
making it the basis of a great work. For great it is, this German 
Requiem. We are told of Mozart that he wrote his Mass for 
the Dead under a sense of approaching dissolution. Hardly less 
impressive were the circumstances which dictated the work of 
Brahms, whose Requiem honours the memery of a beloved mother, 
and was laid upon her grave ere time had abated the anguish of 
parting. Itis under such conditions—when the soul is profoundly 
moved—that men do mighty things. Love and Death are the 
most powerful of all the forces that rouse genius to action, and in 
presence of such works as that of Brahms, it is easy to believe 
Death the stronger. “ Night brings out stars,” and, says Richter, 
“we darken the cages of birds when we would teach them to sing.” 
So from the gloom of grief shone forth, in this Requiem, the glory 
of a true artist ; and in the shadow of the tomb Brahms sang an 
immortal strain, 

We may be asked on what grounds such strong expressions are 
used, and attention may be to passages where liberty is 
stretched to the verge of license—passages hard indeed to defend 
upon any accepted principle. But, granting that objection may 
arise on the question of theory, we contend that by no such criti- 
cism should a work of the kind be judged. Those of us who are 
true conservators of music never dream of censuring innovation 
because it is innovation. To act so would be to proclaim the doc- 
trine of finality, and bar the progress essential to the life of art. But, 
as change is rarely progress, it more often happens that we are its 
opponents rather than its advocates. The true test of all musical 
innovation lies in its effect. Does any given composition stir the 
soul, excite the imagination, and appeal to sympathy, we may 
trouble ourselves iittle with questions of minute criticism. The 
power of true music is there, and the case is one wherein, if at all, 
“the end sanctifies the means.” But how few composers are equal 
to the required effect! Though we have plenty of innovators, 

use innovation is easy, only now and then does one appear 
who is qualified to extend the limits of art, and empowered, in 
oing so, to use means which no others have a right to touch. 
Brahms, as he appears in his Requiem, belongs to this privi- 
leged class by the right divine of genius. His music is the expres- 
sion, in moving language, of lofty and beautiful thoughts upon 
the most solemn and glorious of themes. Listening to it, we do 
not stop to ask why or how we are brought under a spell; 
We are conscious of a master’s witchery, and can hear remarks 
about restless tonality, doubtful chords, objectionable progressions, 
and so forth, without an approach to disenchantment. Let there 
be such things and welcome. For aught we know, they may 
belong to the apparatus with which the magician works, Beethoven 
used means so strange that his fellows pronounced him qualified 





for the Hanwell of Vienna. Brahms goes his own way ; but if he 
be right in the end, if he exercise over us the power of genius, 
what matter where he goes? He is entitled to a way of his own. 

An analysis of the German Requiem would take up far more 
than our available space, and we can only point out two or three 
among its leading features. One of these is individuality of style. 
Passages may be found which suggest the influence of others, but, 
as a whole, the music is the composer's own. In all his works 
Brahms utters original thoughts in original language, but here he 
does so in a special degree. And what free, powerful, poetic 
language it is! Hard to understand at the first, it appeals eventu- 
ally to both intellect and feeling, as only that which is born of 
genius can. Mark the heavenly cadence, so often repeated, in the 
opening chorus—a strain of truest comfort; mark the device which 
gives the text, “ Behold all flesh is as the grass,” to voices in oc- 
taves, while the orchestra plays a funeral march, the whole resolving 
into a strain of quiet resignation on the words, “ Now therefore be 
patient, brethren.” Again, what can be more impressive than the 
baritone solo with chorus, “ Lord, make me to know the measure 
of my days,” or more daring, and at the same time appropriate, 
than the tonic pedal which, from beginning to end of the fugue, 
“But the righteous souls are in the hands of God,” is heard “ as if,” 
to quote Professor Macfarren, “ eternity had a voice, and this were 
its utterance, fixed and utterable during the varied fluctuations of 
time.” Many more examples of like masterfulness might be cited, 
but we pass on to indicate the profound earnestness which 
marks every bar of the music. One feels in listening that 
Brahms is speaking from the heart, whence only, under the in- 
fluence of true emotion, could come the indefinable power which 
works upon the hearts of others. It is this earnestness that 
attracts, even where the utterances themselves are but dimly com- 
prehended, and when to it is added the force of an appeal to the 
imagination, such as music only can make, we do not wonder that 
the German Requiem leaves behind it an abiding impression. The 
future of the work among us we shall not venture to prophesy, 
but there need be little hesitation in saying that the work itself 
ranks among the noblest musical creations since the time of Beet- 
hoven. In some respects only the greatest of masters has sure 
passed it. 

With such a difficult task in hand, it was not surprising that 
both band and chorus were occasionally at fault. But it would be 
unreasonable for those to complain who are thankful to have any 
opportunity of hearing the composition. The soprano solos were 
finely sung by Mrs Osgood (who, later in the evening, was success- 
ful with a very interesting sacred song from the pen of Signor 
Randegger), and Mr Wadmore did capital service as baritone. Mr 
Cusins conducted with praiseworthy zeal for the success of 
masterpiece in which, as he was first to introduce it, he has a right 
to be interested.— Daly Telegraph. 





Prstu.—Herr Goldmark, the composer of the opera, Die Kénigin 
von Saba, was the object, during his stay here, of general and 
marked attention, The banquet given in his honour, at the Grand 
Hétel, was attended by the Duke and Duchess of Coburg, the 
Abbate Franz Liszt, and numerous other artistic celebrities. 

DresDEN (Saxony).—A concert of the blind organ-player, Carl 
Grothe, was held at the Hotel de Saxe on March 29th. As a 
harmonium can never be fully a substitute for the organ, so the 
concert-giver—who is well known as‘a superior organ-player—was 
decidedly under a disadvantage in being obliged to give his per- 
formances on the harmonium. Herr Grothe played a Toccata and 
Fugue by Muffat; one of Mendelssohn’s Songs without words; and 
a Valse by Chopin ; the latter, however, having been given either on 
the organ or harmonium, we could not approve of. The performance of 
a Sonata for Piano and Violoncello, by Boccherini (Herren E. Krantz 
and Kammermusicker F. Béckmann), was particularly attractive. 
Mdlle Melanie Zieck, the daughter of our esteemed harpist of the 

toyal Opera, played a solo on the harp, by C. Oberthiir, entitled, 
‘‘Au rive dela mer.” The young lady, who can scarcely have passed 
thirteen summers, played with a correctness and taste that promises 
well for her future artistic career. The innocent, childlike bearing of 
the gentle and tender being was so indicative of an inspired love for art 
that the applause which followed her performance was as warm as it 
was deserved. As a pianist of superior order must be named Mdme 
Wanda Winterberger, who made her début with Liszt’s Rigoletto 
Fantasia. Herr Kammersiinger Riese created a furore by his artistic 
singing of the love-song from Wagner’s Walkiire, and songs by Cor- 
nelius and Nicolai.—Dresdener Gazette, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), April 15, will be 
performed ‘‘LA TRAVIATA.” Mdlle Rosavalle (her first appearance on 
any stage), Mdlle Cottino ; Signori Graziani, Tagliafico, and De Sanctis. 
On Monpay next, April 17, ‘IL FLAUTO MAGIOO” 
On TveEspay next, April 18, ‘LA TRAVIATA.” 
First Appearance of Mdlle Albani. 
On Tuurspay next, April 20 (in lieu of the Subscription for Saturday, Aug. 5), 
“T PURITANI.” 
Fifth Appearance of Mdlle Zare Thalberg. 
On Frrpay, April 21, ‘DON GIOVANNI.” 
Second Appearance of Mdlle Albani. 
On SatuRDAY, April 22, “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 


The Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 
The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is openfrom Ten till Five. Pit 
tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d.and 5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Fic.—We cannot insert any letters containing personal reflections 
without the name and address of the writer being given. _ 


NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Mustcat Wor.p is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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AN INTERESTING RELIC. 


HE Berliner Fremdenblatt publishes a curious memento, in 
the shape of a concert-bill of Carl M. v. Weber’s.* It runs as 
follows :— 


(Giessen) 
By Permission of the Authorities 


on 
Friday, the 22nd February, 1811 
a 
Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert 
will be 
Given in the College Buildings 
by 
Carl Marie von Weber. 


First Part. 
, Symphony by Mozart. 
2, Rondo by Schenk, sung by Demoiselle Emmerling. 
, Pianoforte Concerto by Hbert, executed by C. M. v. Weber. 


Second Part. 
4, Overture by Mozart. 
, Italian Canzonets, with accompaniment of the Guitar, sung by 
C. M. v. Weber. 
6, Free Fantasia and Variations, executed by C. M. v. Weber. 





The Price of Admission is 36 kreutzers. Tickets may be had at 


the Unicorn, 





To commence at 6 o’clock. 





Bt the “ Ring and Beard.” 


Pr Tt: R a\) 
ANT 


Mt Tiuretnneet Tatton 


Before setting out for Bayreuth. 
Wafor puedes: ° © I'm sleepy. Brandy, please. 
\ . Srown ? 
Dr Brandies.— } Or onde? 
Wajor Bulb.—Pale and brown. What time do we start ? 
Dr Brandies.—Six a.m. sharp. 
ajor I3ulb.—What’s o’clock ? 
Dr Brandies.—Seven a.m. sharp. 
Wajor Bulb.—More brandy. 
ni Pale? 
Dr Brandies.— De leown? 
Major Gulb.—Brown and pale. 
t Grandies.—( Mixes), 
Major Bulb.—( Drinks and sleeps). 
Dr Brandies.—Let us adjourn, 
(Meeting adjourned, Bayreuth put off.) 





The person who sent this relic to the Fremdenblatt remarks :— 

‘‘ Belonging to this concert-bill, an original printed copy of which 
now lies before me, is an autograph letter, containing, among other 
things, the following :— 

‘©*My Concert (of which I enclose you a bill) went off in an 
exceedingly brilliant manner, and no one remembers having before 
seen so full a Concert. I took 81 florins,t 20 florins§ of which went 
for the expenses,’ 

‘‘Thus ‘34 thalers 17 silver groschens net receipts’ were styled 
‘exceedingly brilliant’ by Carl Maria v. Weber (he was only 26, it is 
true), when speaking of a concert at which he appeared as pianist, 
singer, and musical extemporiser, and at which the price of admis- 
sion was 36 kreutzers, Rhenish.”’ 

Qe 


Retters from Hoted Churacters. 
No. 4. 
FROM SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


Jay Dovsieyovu DEE,— 
* * * * 
* * * * 


* * * * * * * * 


The immediate bearing of the above from to-morrow’s Punch may 
not be apparent in reference to your letter, but I think that if you 
will shave yourself, take off your coat, and think very hard, you 
may diskiver the same. But the fact is that I had ages ago given 
out “ Arthur” to a man, and he was taken ill, and I had forgotten 
all about it, when in comes the review. Did I ever doubt that you 
(I don’t say EVERY Orphean, no dam if I do—Desmond Ryan, Henry 
Russell, and even Mackay cannot do everything) can do anything you 
like. Git out. To your health! Virtus nobilitas est solum. 


* The bill is the size of a quarto page. 

+ The letter was addressed, on the 28th February, 1811, to Herr Hoff- 
mann, Court Chamber-Councillor, Darmstadt. It was to him that Weber 
dedicated his first Book of Songs (Op. 18), containing “ Schlaf, Herzensséhn- 
chen.” The letter is printed in No. 163 of the Spener’sche Zeitung for the 6th 
April, 1873. 

t Equal to 45 thalers, 27 silver groschens. 

§ Equal to 11 thalers, 10 silver groschens. 
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One sensible word. Would you like to do for L. G. anything 
beside music. And what? And will you, if so, look out for what 
you would like, ‘‘ My trust in thee is firm as Isa Craig, Ailsa Rock” 
I mean. If you speak not, be silent, but ’twere better you spake. 


July, 1857. S. B. 
——_———— 


Metters from Eminent Blusicinns. 
No. 13. 
FROM CIPRIANI POTTER. 

My Dear Miss Gopparp,—I was perfectly charmed with your 
playing yesterday morning ; you played Beethoven’s Op. 110 exqui- 
sitely ; all the beauties were made prominent—the “‘ tempo ” excellent. 
I truly enjoyed it, and your performance was worthy of the sublime 
music.—Believe me, yours faithfully, CIPRIANI PoTTER. 

39, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, 
March 11th, 1857. 
— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Tur following previously unpublished letter of Rossini’s appeared 
in a recent number of the Gazetta det Teatri:— 
“To the Marquis of . . . Gentleman of the Chamber and Composer. 


Naples.” 
“Dear Marguis,—You have composed a d five-act opera, 
entitled. .... , and desire me to accept the dedication of it. I 


will do so on condition that the score is forwarded in a case of 
maccaroni. Could not you put a few small pasties in some pieces of 
paper twisted up so as to resemble cornets? Semola does not dirty 
music, and vice versd.—Always yours, **G, Rossini. 

“* Paris, September, 1858.” 


Tux budget for 1876 presented to the Danish Folksding includes 
several pensions accorded to men who have, in different ways, 
sondaed Hanami illustrious. Among these pensions are twe of 
3,000 crowns each for the composers, Niels Gade and Berggriin. 








Boirprevu’s Dame Blanche was recently peformed for the one- 
thousand-three-hundred-and-sixty-second time at the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris. 





AccorpInG to recent statistical returns, there are at present 
263 musical societies in Belgium. 
—o—— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Maude Grace (Mrs Quirke), a pupil of Herr Ferdinand 
Praeger, gave the first of three matinée musicales, at the Beethoven 
Rooms, on Wednesday, April 12th. We subjoin the programme :— 
Chromatic Fantasia (Bach), Miss Maude Grace ; Aria, ‘“ Lascia ch’io 

ianga ” (Handel), Miss Meenan ; Presto Scherzando (Mendelssohn), 

iss Maude Grace ; Song, ‘‘ Pro peccatis,” Stabat Mater (Rossini), 
Mr M. Dwyer ; Nocturne (Chopin), Miss Maude Grace; Trio in D 
for piano, violin, and violoncello (Ferdinand Praeger), Miss Maude 
Grace, M. Sainton, and M. Lasserre ; Song, ‘‘The Maiden’s Com- 
plaint” (Schubert), Miss Meenan ; Songs, ‘ Toll, toll the bell” and 
‘National Song ” (Ferdinand Praeger), Mr M. Dwyer ; ‘‘ Warum ?” 
(Schumann), and “Hark, hark, the lark” (Schubert-Liszt), Miss 
Maude Grace, The next matinée is fixed for April 26th, when we 
hope to have the opportunity of more fully speaking of Miss Maude 
Grace’s clever performances. ° 

Scuusert Socrery.—The second concert of the tenth season took 
place on Thursday, April 6th, the first part of the programme being de- 
voted to Robert Schumann’s vocal and instrumental compositions. His 
= trio in D minor opened the concert, very well played by Herr 

ause (pianoforte), Herr Polonaski (violin), and Herr Schuberth 
(violonce lo); the other instrumental pieces were solo pianoforte, 
: Des Abends,” Mdlle Gayrard Pacini; and solo violoncello, ‘‘ Abend- 
lied,” Herr Schubert (encored), Among the vocal pieces we may 
mention ‘‘ Widmung,” Miss Woodcock ; ‘Ich grolle nicht,” Signor 
Adelmann ; and two comparatively little known songs, for the ren- 
dering of which Mdme Edna Hall received deserved applause. 
The second part was miscellaneous, opening with Goltermann’s 
second grand trio for pianoforte and violoncello, admirably played by 
Miss Lillie Albrecht and Herr Schuberth. The slow movement is 
= adapted to the delicate style of Herr Schuberth, and the 

rilliant allegro to the well known executive powers of Miss 








Albrecht. Both artists were warmly applauded. Mdlle Gayrard 
Pacini was encored in Liszt’s Rhapsodies Hongroises. The other 
instrumental pieces were a Duo by Heller and Ernst, (Herr Hause and 
Herr Polonaski), and a pianoforte solo (Chopin), Miss Lillie Albrecht. 
Among the members who appeared in the second part Signor 
Mottino sang Romance (Verdi) and Canzone (Ricci) ; Mdme Augusta 
Roche, Scotch melodies (Beethoven) (with pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello accompaniment) ; and Oriana Pinsani and Miss Richard- 
son (her first appearance in public), Recit and Aria (Handel), and 
Kathleen Mavourneen. The rooms were very full, and the concert, 
as usual, a great success. The third concert (52nd since the formation 
of the society), will take place on Thursday, 11th May ; Spohr’s and 
Brahm’s compositions forming the first part of the programme. 

ALEXANDRA Patace.—On Saturday it was unfortunate that the 
last of the series of popular concerts at the Alexandra Palace should 
have been so far interfered with by the counter attractions of the 
University Boat Race that the audience was much below the average 
of these delightful entertainments. This fact is the more to 
regretted owing to the programme having been of unusual interest. 
The excellent orchestra, under the direction of Mr Weist Hill, was 
probably never heard to greater advantage, the main feature of the 
concert being Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 3 in A minor (Scotch), 
which was rendered to perfection by the well-trained instru- 
mentalists, who, through the untiring energy of their accomplished 
conductor, have attained the highest degree of proficiency. Each 
movement was listened to with the most devoted attention, and 
followed by hearty Bars Mr Hamilton Clarke’s charming 
Gavotte was again productive of such enthusiasm that it was impos- 
sible to refuse the loudly manifested desire for its repetition. Miss 
Blanche Lucas, who made her début here beforeametropolitanaudience 
four weeks ago, fully confirmed the favourable impression she then 
created. Gifted with a bright and beautiful soprano voice, and 
possessing the happy facility of producing it without the slightest 
apparent effort, the vocalist made a marked impression by her artistic 
declamation of ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” from Zlijah, which was so favour- 
ably received that the young lady was unanimously recalled. 
Equally successful was the result of her singing a graceful song by 
Signor Traventi (whose pupil she is), ‘‘ Oh, appy moments,” whic 
was greeted with so much applause that Miss Lucas had again to 
bow her acknowledgments from the platform. Miss Emily Mott, 
whose steady progress in her profession has been recently apparent, 
displayed her fine contralto voice to great advantage in ‘‘ Voi che 
sapete” and in Mr Henry Smart’s tuneful ‘Sailor's Song,” meeting 
with deserved plaudits on each occasion. Of Mr Lewis Thomas's 
rendering of Handel’s ‘‘Honour and arms,” it is needless to speak 
further than that this accomplished singer, as usual, was heard with 
the greatest satisfaction ; while Signor Valentine Fabrini, by his 
rendering of such familiar morceausx as ‘Il mio tesoro” and “My 
own, my guiding star,” likewise met with well-earned recognition. 
The solo instrumentalists were M. Libotton, whose facile execution 
of a long and somewhat ae concerto for the violoncello by 
Volckmann caused him to be cordially recalled and applauded ; and 
Mr Frederic Archer, the organist of the Palace, who exhibited both 
taste and skill by his perfortaance of a pianoforte concerto by Hiller, 
heard for the first time at these concerts. A new song, ‘‘ Home- 
light,” by Mr W. H. Thomas, must not be passed over without a 
word of praise for the way in which it was sung by Mr Lewis 
Thomas; for the charming sentiment of the poetry, and for its 
artistic setting. 

—_—_—OeC— 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE FINE ARTS. 
(Communicated). 

On Wednesday evening, the 5th inst., Mr Ferdinand Praeger 
delivered a lecture, entitled “An Hour’s Musical Gossip,” before 
the above named society. The lecturer commenced by saying that 
the stiff orthodoxy of musical professors of the present day, with 
their constant hurling after consecutive fifths and eighths, reminded 
him of the master singers of the 15th and 16th centuries. He 
then proceeded to explain the origin and rhythm of most dances, 
and to describe the peculiar characteristics of the national dances 
of various countries. He also explained the origin, and accounted 
for the peculiarities, of all pastoral music. ue 

The lecturer thought it a pity that the art of composition was 
not more taught amongst the young, as it would lead greatly to 
increased originality, if they were taught to express their own 
thoughts and feelings, instead of imitating those of others. ; 

Mr Michael Dwyer sang two songs from Wagner’s Lohengrin 
and two MS. songs by Mr Praeger, which were deservedly 
applauded. HF, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Be.rast.—Herr Heinrich Leipold, pupil of Dr Hans von Biilow, 
gave a grand piano recital at the Ulster Hall, Belfast, on Saturday, 
April 8th, which was most successful. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
in F sharp; the same composer’s ‘‘ Etude de Paganini ;” Schubert's 
Impromptu in G, Op. 90; Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat; Rhein- 
berger’s Toccata, Op. 12; Bach’s G minor Fugue ; and Carli Zoeller’s 
Impromptu-Caprice, Op. 48—were among the compositions he 
performed. These pieces furnished Herr Leipold with an ample field 
for the display of his power as an executant and interpreter of 
classical and modern music. He was encored in several numbers, 
and enthusiastically so in Paganini’s Etude, transcribed by Liszt ; 
but, instead of repeating the Etude, he gave Sir Sterndale Bennett’s 
charming Toccata in C minor. H. K. 


NorrmeHam.—On Friday evening the Nottingham Sacred Har- 
monic Society gave a very successful concert in the large hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. Every part of the hall was well filled. A 
number of favourite glees and part songs, solos, and two classical 
pieces for stringed instruments made up the programme. Under the 
direction of Mr H. Farmer, the members of the society gave excellent 
effect to the numerous part-songs and glees allotted to them in the 
programme, especially to Mr H. Farmer’s glee for male voices, 
‘** Music, love, and wine,” which was rendered con amore. The 
soloists were Mrs Pemberton, Miss Edith Marriott, Mrs Dobson, 
and Messrs F. L. Moir, H. Gisborne, W. H. Marriott, and J. Adcock. 
Miss Edith Marriott’s solo was a new song in manuscript, by Miss 
E. Farmer, entitled ‘‘ My Dream,” which met with hearty applause. 

Guascow.—The directors of the Saturday Evening Concerts 
deserve praise for being the first to revive one of Handel’s great 
works, It is almost incredible—says the Glasgow Herald—that the 
sacred drama or oratorio, Hercules, which contains innumerable 
beauties, should have remained a sealed book in Great Britain since 
1749, Of Handel’s 19 English oratorios, Hercules stands ninth, 
coming immediately after Samson and before Joseph. The dramatis 
persone are Dejanira, wife to Hercules (Madame Vaneri); Iole, 
Princess of (Echalia (Miss Banks); Lichas, a herald (Miss Palmer) ; 
Hercules (Mr Henry Pope); and Hyllus, his son (Mr George Perren) ; 
whose names are a guarantee that the solo vocal music was given in 
good style. Madame Vaneri was thoroughly painstaking in everything 
she did. Miss Banks was in good voice, and throughout nearly the 
whole evening sang inher best style. The same remark may be made 
regarding Miss Palmer. The choruses were given by the Glasgow 
Tonic Sol-fa Society, conducted by Mr W. M. Miller ; and “Crown 
with festal pomp the day” was vigorously re-demanded. Mr W. 
T. Best accompanied on the organ, and every organist in Glasgow 
should have been present to take a lesson from one who stands first 
in his profession. Mr Best’s reception was one of special warmth, 
and the march in the first act was so fine that the audience would 
not allow the concert to proceed until it was repeated. 


—o—_ 


ZARE THALBERG. 


Last season Mdlle Zaré Thalberg had been seen in only three parts 
—the two Zerlinas in Don Giovanni and Fra Diavolo, and Cherubino 
in the Nozze di Figaro—but each had been presented with such ability 
and grace that considerable interest was evoked by the announce- 
ment that the young prima donna would add Lady Enrichetta in 
Flotow’s Marta to her répertoire. That Mdlle Thalberg would acquit 
herself well none doubted ; and, although not in her best voice, she 
fully justified the hopes raised by her former successes. Very few 
representatives of the character can have so fully realised the de- 
scription given of their mistress by her companions. Amongst prime 
donne Mdlle Thalberg may very happily be described as ‘dell’ 
Aprile il pit bel fior;” and in all she has done she has proved herself 
‘* gentil, leggiadra e bella.” —Standard. 








BrrcamMo.—We have already announced in these columns that a 
new theatre, named the Teatro Donizetti, was shortly to be inaugu- 
rated here with a performance of Don Pasquale. e have now to 
add that a theatre of the same name has been constructed at 
Bellagio, and that this second theatre also will be opened with a 
performance of the — above mentioned. 

PracuE.—A valuable violin, the work of the celebrated master, 
Stradivarius, was recently sold to Herr Ascherberg, a private gentle- 
man, resident in Dresden, for 2,250 florins. It had ong been the 
property of the Cathedral, and was formerly used in the choir, But 
this had been discontinued many years. Stradivarius’s instruments 
date between 1700 and 1730, The master died in 1737, 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


The Students’ Evening Concert, at St James’s Hall, last 
Saturday evening, conducted by Mr Walter Macfarren, was numer- 
ously attended. We subjoin the programme :— 

Motet, ‘‘Evening Prayer” (Hauptmann), solos by Miss Mary 
Davies (Welsh Choral Union scholar), Miss Bolingbroke (Parepa- 
Rosa scholar), Mr Seligmann, and Mr Robert George ; Studies, in E 
flat and E flat minor, pianoforte (Moscheles), Miss Annie Smith; 
Cantilena, ‘‘Perche Piangi” (Gounod), Mr Henry Cross ; Song, 
‘‘The noblest” (Schumann), Miss Virginia Phillips ; Variations in 
D, Op. 17, for pianoforte and violoncello (Mendelssohn), Miss Har- 
per and Mr Buels; Motet for female voices, ‘‘ Veni, Domine!” 
(Mendelssohn), Solos by Miss Farrer, Miss Sutton, and Miss Boling. 
broke; Recit. and Aria, ‘‘ Tutto & Disposto,” Nozze di Figaro 
(Mozart), Mr Arthur F. Jarrett; Romance, in D flat, ‘‘ Psyche,” 
and Swag in A flat, ‘‘A dream in a rocking-chair” (MS.), 
pianoforte (Eaton Faning, student), Mr Eaton Faning ; Melodia, 
‘Tutti i Sabati” (Gordigiani), Miss Sadie Singleton ; Aria, ‘‘ Nuova 
Ferita”’ (Mercadante), Mr Robert George ; Two characteristic pieces, 
in E minor and A major, Op. 7, pianoforte (Mendelssohn), Miss 
Holmes ; Quartet, ‘‘O come, every one,” Hlijah (Mendelssohn), Miss 
Marie Duval (Westmorland scholar), Miss Bolingbroke (Parepa-Rosa 
scholar), Mr Sauvage, and Mr Gordon Gooch; Songs, ‘‘An den 
Sonnerschein”’ (Schumann), and ‘‘ Liebesbotschaft” (Schubert), Miss 
Kate Brand ; Andante and Scherzo, from (MS.) trio in E flat, for 

ianoforte, violin, and violoncello (A. H. Jackson, student), Mr A. 
E. Jackson, Mr Szczepanowski, and Mr Buels; Recit. and air, 
‘‘Turn thee unto me,” Hi (Costa), Miss Edouard ; Duet, ‘‘ We two,” 
(H. Smart), Miss Shaboe and Mr Robert George ; Part song, ‘‘ They 
whom we loved on earth” (Westlake) ; Recit. and air, ‘‘ They err 
who tell us love can die” (T. M. Mudie), Miss M. J. Williams ; Song, 
‘‘ Suleika,” Op. 34 (Mendelssohn), Miss Sutton ; Anthem, ‘‘Hosanna” 
(G. A. Macfarren). 

Among the youthful artists was Miss Harper (a pupil of Mr W. 
H. Holmes), whose excellent performance of Mendelssohn's varia- 
tions in D, for pianoforte and violoncello (with her clever coad- 
jutor, Mr Buels), deserves special praise. An andante and scherzo 
from a trio (MS.) by Mr H. Jackson, was much admired, and Miss 
Kate Brand's singing of lieder by Schumann and Schubert obtained 
general applause. , eee 

The accompanists of the vocal music were Miss Oliveria Pres- 
cott, Miss Katie Steel, Miss Ethel Goold, Mr Myles Foster, and Mr 
A. H. Jackson. 





Zines for Music. 
DREAMING OF DAYS GONE BY.* 


I sit at my cottage door, 

As the sun sinks in the west ; 

I dream of the days of yore, 

And of one who has gone to rest. 

Methinks I see her now, 

With her bright and beaming smile, 

That welcomed me every morn 

When I climbed o’er the moss-grown stile. 
For I'm dreaming of days gone by, 
With many a weary sigh ; 
Yet oft with a thrill of fond delight, 
Dreaming of days gone by. 

I dream of a bridal morn, 

And the bride that I called my own; 

The heavens seemed smiling then, 

And the sun in his glory shone. 

Then a year of the purest bliss, 

That passed like a single day, 

Soon changed to the darkest night, 

For my dear one was called away. 
I am dreaming of days gone by, &c. - 


But yet I had something left 

To save me from dark despair ; 

Twas a lovely angel child, 

With a crown of golden hair. 

Now to beauteous girlhood grown, 

I gaze on her face and sigh ; 

For I see her sweet mother then 

In a dream of those days gone by. 
Dreaming of days gone by, &c. 


April, 1876. * Copyright. Lewis Novra. 
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THE KENNEDYS IN AMERICA. 
(Concluded from page 254.) 


At Listowel we had the great pleasure of meeting the brother 
of Dr Livingstone, and could not help remarking the strong family 
likeness there was between him and the great explorer. We spent 
Christmas in a small village, Mount Forest, and the last day of 
the year was passed in Port Elgin. Here took place a funny inci- 
dent. Atthe concert in the evening, the audience commenced 
stamping and whistling twenty minutes before the time, upon 
which there rose up, in the front seat of all, the figure of an 
elderly white-haired gentleman, the mayor of the town, who 
solemnly said: “I hope for the sake of peace, and for the credit 
of the town, that you will have patience. It wants a good while 
to the hour, but if those folks aint on the platform at eight, I’ll 
see you righted!” Later on, the weather being phenomenally 
mild, and the hall crowded, the air became oppressive. There was 
no means of ventilation in the building, so a strong Scotch voice 
bellowed from the back seats: “ Brak yin or twa o’ the wundies!” 
and the paternal mayor walked magnificently to a window, and 
put his fist through a pane, thereby giving his sanction to a more 
general smash. But it would take pages to tell all the humours of 
professional life in Canada. 

We were in Montreal, singing eight nights, in January. A 
grand city, famed for its “ Mount Royal or Mont Real,” its grand 
river, its noble bridge, its stately ecclesiastical buildings. The St 
Lawrence was ice-bound, and covered with sleighs; the wooded 
heights were sprinkled with snow. The streets were fat with 
snow, too, lively with handsome vehicles, and the air filled with 
the jingle of bells. One time we would see a sombre procession 
of nuns issuing from a convent; another time, a band of snow- 
shoers, with blue caps, grey blanket coats and red stockings; the 
young fellows vaulting fences and going “ at the double” over the 
frozen fields, with many a whoop and shout. Montreal is half 
French, half English ; 90,000 Roman Catholics, 40,000 Protestants. 
A queer mixture of lan, es. Your Scotch friend, in the middle 
of saying “ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye?” breaks off to say, “ Bon jour” to a 
passing Frenchman. Heard service in the “Church of the Gesu,” 
Sunday evening, after Presbyterian kirk dismissed. Jesuit church 
crammed; weak sophistries from pulpit; feeble choir; sketchy 
choral service; weighty collection  f copper. Went to Notre 
Dame, too, with its lofty twin towers, the grandest ecclesiastical 
sa on the American continent, It is capable of seating 10,000 
people, 

We celebrated Burns's anniversary here, and in the evening gave 
“A Nicht wi’ Burns,” when all the items on the programme, 
with the exception of the glees, were by the immortal bard. 
Modesty prevents me from stating the mien of persons present. 
Thanks to “ the day” and to the world-fame of the lyrics, the hall 
was packed, platform and all. We sang amongst the audience, 
After the concert we were honoured with an invitation to the 
Burns's banquet, given by the Scottish societies, where all homage 
was paid to the national poet. Our friends, at the close, formed 
in procession, and escorted us home to the hotel, amid the “ pic- 
ee ” strains of the bagpipes that echoed through the silent 
TOS y alr. 

The evening of the day on which we left Montreal Madame 
Arabella Goddard was to commence a series of concerts in the 
Association Hall. Our dates were fixed, s0 we could not stop over. 
My sisters especially regretted the lost chance, from an educational 
point of view, regarding a good performance as a valuable lesson. 
We heard the great pianist when in Australia, and listened to her 
exquisite rendering of the “ Moonlight Sonata” before the good 
people of Melbourne, a city popularly supposed to be wholly given 
over to wool and gold. From Montreal Madame Goddard went 
on to Ottawa, meeting with splendid success in the capital, and 
from thence departed towards Western Canada. 

My paper would run out if I gave you a full account of all our 

sights and experiences ””—our sleigh-rides in Montreal, our 
curling, our “toboganning” (dashing at railway speed on a bark 
sled down a snow hill). Also to relate how at Ottawa we were 
flattered with the acquaintance of the Hon. Mr Mackenzie, premier 
of the New Dominion—a decent, shrewd, capable Scotchman, who 
came to this country twenty years ago as a stonemason, and is now 
holding the reins of a great government. The proprietor of the 
government paper, too,is a Scotchman, who only six years ago was 


‘ 





an obscure pointsman on a north of Scotland railway. There is 
every chance in Canada for a man—if he has capacity. 

We are all enjoying this tour immensely. There is plenty of 
hard work and few “ rests,” but there is constant change of scene 
and change of weather. As I write, the sun shines in a blue, 
cloudless sky—a perfect day as ever dawned—no sign of thaw— 
clear frost, but no feeling of cold. It is a pure Canadian day. 
From here we go westward to “ Farewell,” the province of Ontario. 
Then we turn eastward to Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. Soon we shall be 
leaving this land of kindly hearts and bad hotels. We set sail 
from the fog-banks of Newfoundland for Scotland the last day of 
June, and early in July all our “Dreams of Home” will be 
realised. The weary wanderers, after four years and more of exile, 
will then settle down for two months’ rest! 

Now I must draw to a close these scraps of gossip, for your 
patience, I’m sure, must be almost exhausted. When you hear 
from us next we will perhaps be in the land of dogs and fogs. 
Good bye for the present. With kindest regards from us all to 
you all.—I remain, yours very truly, Davin Kennepy, Junior. 





THE LATE CHARLES EDWARD HORSLEY. 
(From ‘* Harper’s Weekly Journal.” ) 


Doubtless many of those who attended Charles Edward 
Horsley’s funeral in Trinity Church recently had heard of him 
simply as the organist of St John’s Chapel. But the unusual 
solemnity of the occasion, the participation in the service of 
the choirs of Trinity Church and its three chapels, and the 
presence of a large assembly, were not merely the manifesta- 
tions of love for the deceased, but tributes also to his genius. 
For Mr Horsley was known to all cultivated musicians as a 
= composer. Music came to him as a heritage. His 
ather and his grandfather (Dr Callcott) were celebrated 
musicians and composers. He was the pupil and friend of 
the great German composers, Mendelssohn and Spohr. At the 
age of twenty-four he composed the oratorio of David, which 
was performed by the Liverpool Harmonic Society. Four 
years later his second great work, the oratorio of Joseph, was 
ve by the same society. His cantata of Comus was 

rought out with marked success in London in 1854. His 
oratorio of Gideon, composed for the Glasgow Musical Festival 
in 1860, was so highly appreciated that it was repeated the 
next year in St James’s Hall, London. His symphonies have 
met in Germany with marked appreciation. Shortly before 
his death he composed The Patriot Flag, recently performed 
under his direction at the Martha Washington Reception in 
this city, and an anthem which will be performed on the 
coming Easter Sunday at Trinity. During the last year of 
his life (he died at the age of fifty-one) Mr Horsley wrote a 
treatise, not yet published, on harmony, which, in the opinion 
of competent judges, places him in the foremost rank among 
iesledl theorists. It is scarcely four years since Mr Horsley 
came to this country, but the time of his stay with us was 
not too short for him to win the affection and esteem of 
numerous friends. He was modest in disposition, even to a 
sensitive degree, and generous to a fault. who knew him 
personally will regret his loss for themselves, and for the art 
to which he was so enthusiastically devoted. 

New York, March, 18th. 











Moscow.—The day on which M. N. Rubinstein gave his last 
concert in March was also the fifteenth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as conductor of the local Conservatory of Music. His friends 
and admirers availed themselves of the occasion to get up a grand 
manifestation in his honour. They likewise presented him with a 
diamond pin, a set of diamond studs, and a medallion adorned with 
diamonds ; the whole of the value of 26,000 roubles. : 

Mapras.—(March 17th, 1876).—Alice May’s Royal English Opera 
Company is still here, their departure for Bombay being dela; ed 
through the increase of the prevailing epidemic, small-pox, in that 
town. Miss May played Marguerita, in Faust, for her benefit last 
Wednesday, and charmed her audience more than ever. At the 
close of the Jewel Song such a burst of applause was probably never 
heard before in Madras (we are not an enthusiastic people!). The 
whole performance was excellent, and the mise-en-scéne was remark- 
ably good, considering the capabilities of the stage at the College 
Hall. We understand Miss May is about to leave for London, 
where she will doubtless be welcomed.—(From a correspondent.) 
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LE DELUGE. 
By M. Sarnt-SaeEns. 


The Symphony-Ode executed, under the title of Le Déluge, at 
the Chiatelet Concerts, has not been enthusiastically received by the 
press. Far from it. We gave a notice of it in a recent number. 
The following is the opinion of our colleague, M. de Thémines, in 
La Patrie:— 

That M. Saint-Saéns is well acquainted with the art of orchestra- 
tion is a fact of which I entertain no doubt. He is one of the best 
harmonists of the new school—who are all good harmonists, by the 
way—and it would be absurd to deny the progress which young 
musicians have made in instrumental art. Among them, however, 
there are some who possess ideas, and some who do not, and who, 
not able to obtain any, affect a haughty disdain for melody. They 
treat it as the fox treated the grapesin the fable. What is the use of 
having such an inconvenient appendage? said another fox, he, to 
wit, who had lost his tail in atrap. But to lose it, it had been 
necessary for him first to possess it ; the musicians in question will 
never Jose ideas, melody, or inspiration. 

There are some who first make a statue—more or less beautiful, 
it is true, but still a statue. Then, after modelling or sculpturing 
it, they turn their attention to the pedestal. This is no longer a 
simple socle, a mere marble cube, with four polished sides; no, it is 
daintily ornamented, chiseled, carved, and artistically covered with 
elegant bas-reliefs of exquisite workmanship. 

There are others who begin with the pedestal ; but, after executing 
it with admirable art, they disdain to carry out the statue, under 
the pretext that it would please only cockneys—perhaps, though, 
because they could not carry it out, and because it is a very different 
thing to sculpture an Apollo or a Venus, and to work the marble 
block of a pedestal. For the statue, there needs an artist, to con- 
ceive, to design, to model, to sculpture it, and almost to give it life ; 
for the pedestal, the talent of the practician or the ornamentist is 
sufficient. Such a personage carves fantastic masses of foliage, 
terminating in serpentine volutes ; fretwork ; cartoozes; festoons ; 
and astragals ; all executed to perfection, but signifying nothing 
at all, M. Saint-Saéns is an artist of this kind. And he is not 
the only one. 

When I hear him play the piano, I admire him. But let me 
explain myself. I admire him only as an executant; and, when he 
plays a page of any master, no matter whether German, French, 
or Italian—if, by the way, he plays other than German music: 
Beethoven, Bach, or Mozart—does he descend as far as Mozart >— 
I am in raptures. When he plays his own music, I own frankly 
that I do not understand it in the least; it is just as though I 
heard a very eloquent orator among the Indians. I am ignorant 
of their idiom, and I confess it withouta blush. Yet I understand 
ee. the “Heroic Symphony ” and the “ Pastoral Symphony ;” 

understand Haydn, Handel, and Bach; I understand even—and 
I admire—the overture and the march of Richary Wagner's Tann- 
hduser. I have not, therefore, any fixed predilection. 

One evening, Vivier (clever fellow that he is, even when not 
playing the horn) amused us greatly by making speeches in 

nglish, When I say English, I must state that he did not utter 
a word of English; but he imitated so truthfully the sound, the 
melopceia, and the accent of the sons of Albion (let us be poetio!), 
that one would really have thought he was making a speech in the 
lan e of Mr Disraeli. I recollected this diverting pleasantry 
of Vivier’s as I was listening to Le Déluge of M. Saint-Saéns. I 
believed I was really listening to music; and yet there was not 
the ghost of an idea in all the long symphony. 

I have employed the word Symphony, but it is not exact; 
“Cacophony” would be not merely discourteous, but unjust. 
“Cacophony ” signifies, as everyone knows, “a bad sound.” Now 
the orchestral voices, as grouped by M. Saint-Saéns, do not deserve 
to be so qualified. I feel almost inclined to employ the word 
“Calliphony,” which is precisely the opposite of “Cacophony,” so 
highly do I appreciate the art of the composer in making his 
instruments speak, while they are saying nothing at all; really, 
absolutely nothing | 

Had I but seized on a single melodic idea, with what eagerness 
would I state the fact,so much do I detest, in the notice of a 





* From Le Ménestrel. 





musical work, of a serious production, appearing too exclusive, 
purposely hostile, and designedly contemptuous. 

And why, good heavens, should I be so? I have not the honour 
of knowing M. Saint-Saéns ; but, if I had, I should not be able to 
refrain from telling him that, though he is well acquainted with 
the orchestra, as long as he does not find an idea, he ought to 
renounce making the voices sing. The voices! If he only made 
the instruments, too, sing! But no. He confines himself to 
making them sound, roar, groan, and shriek. I do not deny, how- 
ever, that he does so with a great deal of talent, and with respect 
for the rules of counterpoint. He gives us mathematica rather 
than music; logarithmic tables with a full band. Two hundred 
musicians. 

Two hundred musicians! This composer would be capable of writ- 
ing a symphony with two hundred parts. There is no doubt of it; he 
is learned enough to do so ; it is child’s play for him. Only he would 
not put in it any more ideas than he has put in his present score, 
which does not contain a solitary one. Open Bossuet or Fénélon, 
La Bruyére or Pascal ; read the first half line of every page in 
each pe sey and then tell me what you have read! Yet the lan- 

e is most elegant. I hope the comparison will not wound M. 
Saint-Sedns ; I could place him in less respectable company. 

During all this long debauch of the instruments in the orchestra, 
the v portion could find only secondary and almost episodic 
employment, except in the concerted pieces, where the brass goes 
mad, and the voices, which are nothing marvellous, appear desirous 
of revenging themselves for having been so ill-treated. Mesdames 
Vergin, Nivet-Grenier, MM. Bouhy and Fiirst, were the artists 
who interpolated, here and there, a sort of accompaniment to the 
orchestra. Heaven will put this down to their account on the Day 
of Judgment, 

The partisans of the Music of the Future—there are such 
individuals ; they are those who calumniate future generations, on 
whom they revenge themselves for their own impotence—the 
Musicians of the Future, I say, appeared to appreciate very highly, 
in the way of “ imitative music,” the sound of the water falling 
in cataracts. If I wanted to be very disagreeable to the composer, 
I would mention that some one named Rossini wrote, more than 
half a century ago, for the last act of the Barbiere, a ravishing 
little instrumental number, in which rain is very ingeniously 
imitated ; you might fancy you heard the rain-drops upon the 
window-panes. But I will not insist upon this precedent. To 
pronounce the name of Rossini in the same week as that of a 
Musician of the Future would be to the latter an insult for which 
he would never forgive me. 

In short, it needed a musical cataclysm to express the grand 
meteorological cataclysm which overwhelmed our poor planet, and 
which is called the Universal Deluge. M. Saint-Saéns undertook 
the task, and, from this point of view, he has succeeded. But he 
required M. Colonne’s orchestra and “two hundred musicians.” 
I have before me the score, with the simple pianoforte accompani- 
me. It is no longer the same thing ; we might call it a dry 

eluge. 

Having named M. Colonne,I take the liberty of telling him 
that, by performing for the first time the work of M. Saint-Saéns 
he acted well. A Concert-Director ought to be eclectic, an 
admit all styles; but, to return to such a work—no! unless he 
would put himself forward as a ferocious partisan of the Music of 
the Future—which, by the way, is something not so very unlikely. 

M. DE THEMINES. 








Briinn.—The members of the Musical Association recently per- 
formed Dr Ferdinand Hiller’s oratorio of Die Zerstérung Jerusalems. 

Ancers.—A new two-act comic opera, Le Paludier de Bourg-de- 
Batz, has been well received. The libretto is by M. Tanguy, the 
music by M. Lefevre. Both gentlemen are natives. 

CuEMNITZ.—A new opera, Die Rose von Woodstock, was produced 
for the benefit of Herr Gitz, the conductor of the band. The words 
are by Herr Gustav Bouillon, and the music by Herr Wilhelm Benne- 
witz. The work was well received, both composer and singers being 
repeatedly called on. 

Cremona.—At a recent sitting of the Municipal Council, 13,000 
francs were voted for the approaching season at the theatre. Sig. 
Ponchielli’s opera, / Lituani, will be performed for twelve nights. 
The artists will be Signora Mariani, Signori Bolis, Maini, Marchetti, 
and, perhaps, Aldighieri. Sig. Faccio will conduct, 
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ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


The special musical service which is now a regular event in 
Passion Week at the metropolitan cathedral took place last night, 
and drew together an immense congregation. Sebastian Bach’s 
Matthew Passion was the chief feature of the ceremonial, according 
to custom ; but on few, if any, previous occasions has that wonder- 
ful illustration of the loftiest and most solemn of themes made a 
deeper impression. The very fact of its performance under such 
conditions gave matter for thought. Scarcely more than twenty 
years ago the late Sir Sterndale Bennett and the Bach Society were 
struggling hard to obtain respectful recognition, if not popularity, 
for the work ; but, though they enlisted the influence of Prince 
Albert, who set the example of going to hear it, very little success 
attended their efforts. Now, thanks to the energy of Mr Barnby, 
who took up the mission which Bennett laid down—thanks also to 
the courageous initiative of Dean Stanley in having the music per- 
formed at Westminster Abbey, Bach’s masterpiece occupies a 
place of which its champions in former days could scarcely have 
dreamed. The Church of England may even be said to have 
added a “ Passion Service ” to its ritual, and this week the roofs of 
not a few of our cathedrals echo to the old German master’s pious 
strains. Nothing in connection with the present state of music is 
oe than this, because a taste for Bach is above all 
healthy. 

Last night’s service, for which the regular choir of the cathedral 
had been largely augmented, and a small but efficient orchestra 
engaged, opened with Psalm LI., chanted without accompaniment 
by minister and “clerks” in alternate verses. Then followed a 
few prayers, after which the Passion began. We are not called 
upon, nor, indeed, would it be good taste, to criticise that which 
was intended, and must be regarded, as a solemn religious act. A 
hint on this point seemed to come from the printed order of ser- 
vice, which merely reproduced the text, without even the name of 
the composer of the music. Persons and personal doings thus 
officially ignored, it becomes us to follow the example by speaking 
of what was done in general terms. A more admirable rendering 
of Bach’s work we have never heard in a place of worship, soloists, 
band, and chorus going through their task with smoothness and all 
necessary effect. The various parts of the ensemble were as a rule 
well balanced, the few exceptions occurring when the organist did 
not sufficiently allow for the power of his instrument; while the 
use of a pianoforte, though novel in a church, enabled the recita- 
tives to be given under the most agreeable as well as most legiti- 
mate conditions. It will surprise no one to hear that the chorales 
were an impressive feature, accompanied, as Bach intended, by 
organ and orchestra. Their full effect, dramatic—if we may 
employ the term—as well as musical, can only be attained, how- 
ever, when the congregation have learned to sing the melody in 
the unison which lends such simple grandeur to the Lutheran ser- 
vice. There was no sermon, but, after the words, “Then saith 
Jesus to them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ; 
tarry here and watch with me,” a pause was made for private 
prayer. More eloquent than any discourse was the silence of the 
vast assembly filling that mighty church. It spoke “ with most 
miraculous organ.”—Daily Telegraph. 


eS 
IN RE WALL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Smr,—At the present time occasional objections are raised by a 
society, no matter what its name be, through a Mr Wall, who styles 
himself its agent, to a public performance, by any vocalist whatever, 
of any songs or duets from certain operas by Balfe, Barnett, and 
Wallace. It must be assumed that this right of objection does not 
emanate from the publishers of the music a these operas ; for these 
gentlemen are too well aware that the pularity of these various 
pieces of music (by which it may be ‘nikon for granted they have 
netted considerable sums of money) has arisen oulely through their 
having been frequently introduced at concerts. This society, then, 
it may be here supposed, has, by some means or other, acquired a 
right over the verses to which these popular melodies have been 
set ; and the members of the society fancy that, by mp9 their 
right, and thus doing their utmost to stop the further sale of these 
compositions, they will be advancing the cause of art and literature, 
and will finally put money into their pockets. How this latter will 
be accomplished is something of an enigma. 








Having thus referred to what may be deemed the present state of 
the case, I would ask whether the popularity of these compositions 
that the society would for the future eas from the public ear is due 
to the beauty of the poetry or to the “‘ agreeableness” of the music? 
The question is, I am sure, answered as soon as put ; and it is not to 
the excellence of the hollow hearts wearing masks, but to the melo- 
dious charm of the music, that the popularity is due. If, then, the 
society which rejoices in having an agent named Wall has no power 
over the music ; and if the public want to hear the music, even if it 
should be adapted to other words; and if the publishers prefer a 
policy which is the very opposite of that suicidal one which the 
society's agent is desirous of pursuing, it seems to me that the diffi. 
culty may be very easily met. I have not much spare time on my 
hands, but if any vocalist of repute wishes to sing one of the songs 
in which the public delight, but which the members of the societ; 
object to his singing, on the ground that the poetry is theirs, I will 
undertake to furnish him with words, and, vn may be agreeable 
to him to learn, I will not charge him or any one else anything for 
them. This offer is addressed likewise to ladies. ‘‘I dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls” and ‘‘Then you'll remember me” are about 
as popular as any that have been interdicted. I will subjoin, as 
specimens, two sets of verses, which may be easily set to the above- 
named songs. If, therefore, my old friend George Perren be desirous 
of singing the popular tenor song, let him doso to my words, announc- 
ing it on his programme thus :— 


“ Happy days of yore” 
Song { (late “ You'll remember me ”) 


In like manner a soprano vocalist may advertise her song :— 


Balfe. 


“My dreams last night” 
Song { (ate Marble halls”)  $ Balfe. 


I do not doubt that many gentlemen will be happy to assist in 
doing away with the mountain of difficulty which folly has — 
attempted to set up, by — verses for any of the 5 whic 
the public still wish to hear, and which have always secured to the 
publishers a good return for their outlay ; but which the society, 
through Mr Wall, is desirous, or, if not desirous, is doing the utmost 
in its power, to suppress. I am, sir, — obediently, 

25th March, 1876. REDERIC PENNA (Baritone). 


HAPPY DAYS OF YORE. 


How chang’d are all my dearest hopes 
Since that bright, happy day 

When you and I first pledg’d our truth, 
Though neither word could say ! 

The heart its fondest language chose, 
Which all the world can prize; 

Its simple tones of eloquence 
Are heard beyond the skies. 


But hearts and feelings often change, 
Though all should constant be ; 

Then life’s bright prospect disappears— 
Tis even so with me! 

Remember, when long years have flown, 
And you're a bride no more, 

If you have grief, then think of me, 
And happy days of yore. 


MY DREAMS LAST NIGHT. 


My dreams last night were bright and sweet, 
Like those of a mother’s child, 

Whose cheek is mark’d with dimples neat, 
And golden hair is wild— 

Whose smile proclaims its infant joy, 
While angels press its brow. 

So pure and sweet, without alloy, 
My dreams with thee are now! 


My dreams brought back my early years, 
When all around me smil’d, 

When anxious care and timid fears 
My heart had ne’er beguil’d. 

I dreamt that halls of spacious dome 
Their gates to me oped wide ; 

I dreamt I better lik’d the home 


Where thou art by my side. 
FREDERIC PENNA. 








T1rt1s.—A young composer, Sig. Angelo Zocchi, lately produced 
a new opera, Amalia, at the Imperial Theatre. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

A varied programme, a brilliant constellation of artists, and a 
crowded audience, united to bring the eighteenth season of these 
concerts to a happy ending on Monday night, The performance was, 
as usual, for the benetit of Mr Arthur Chappell, whose claims, even 
if he were not careful to offer so many attractions, the musical public 
would allow in the most practical as well as most cordial manner. 
Few entrepreneurs have done so much for genuine art as Mr Chappell. 
Through all his eighteen years of labour he has been faithful to the 
lofty ideal with which he set out, turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, even when his path was up-hill, and there were roads 
both level and pleasant in view. This stedfastness has, no doubt, 
brought substantial reward, but none the less should it be acknow- 
ledged from time to time,"above all, on an occasion like the one of 
which we speak. 

The final programme contained nothing new, as befitted a concert 
intended to be a pleasant leave-taking amid familiar surroundings 
rather than a regular Monday Popular ‘‘exercise.” Mendelssohn’s 
octet led off, played by MM. Joachim, Ries, Ludwig, Wiener, 
Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti. After this beautiful work came 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor (Mdlle Marie Krebs) ; 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Carnival” (Madame Schumann); Rubinstein’s Three 
Pieces for piano and violoncello, which the executants, Miss Zimmer- 
mann and Signor Piatti, not long ago introduced ; a selection from 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, perfectly played by Herr Joachim and 
Mdlle Krebs; and, as a bonne bouche at the end, Bach’s Concerto in 
D minor for two violins (Herren Joachim and Straus), with double 
quartet accompaniment. The enthusiasm with which all these well- 
known artists and favourites were received need not be described. 
Applause was freely lavished upon the younger performers ; but the 
veterans were cheered as though the sympathy of the audience could 
not, by ordinary means, find a sufficient outlet. Nothing could have 
been more genuine and hearty. The vocalists were Mdlles Thekla 
Friedlinder and Sophie Léwe, each of whom shared in the general 
display of good will. Sir Julius Benedict conducted, and might well 
have taken some of the thanks to himself, as also might the 
anonymous annotator of the programmes, for eighteen years’ good and 
successful work in forming the taste for high-class music, which now 
confers such wide-spread gratification. 


— 0-— 


MILAN. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The last quasi-novelty at the Scala has been Sig. Borri’s ballet 
of Il Figluolo Prodigo, reproduced under the direction of the ballet- 
master, Sig. Marzagora. It has been well put upon the stage and 
drawn good houses. Signora Zucchi,in the principal female 
character, appears to great advantage. 

But the success of one ballet is a poor set-off for the adverse fate 
which has weighed upon the theatre during the present season. 
To increase the difficulties of the management, most of the artists 
have lately taken to being ill, so that it is nearly impossible to 
know what opera to give. Signora Mariani’s health fails her, and 
I Vespri Siciliani is forthwith banished temporarily from the bills. 
Signora Sanz is not well; good bye, for a time to La Favorita, and 
Halévy’s Carlo VI., the latter being up till now, as far as novelties 
are concerned, the most decided hit made by the management. 
During the course of the season there have been three different 
bills issued in one day, and, after all, there has been no performance. 
Great hopes are entertained that the fortunes of the theatre may 
be retrieved by Sig. Ponchielli’s new opera, Joconda. But, even 
supposing the opera a perfect masterpiece, it comes too late to be 
of much use; ere long the theatre will be closed. 

Atala is the title of the new opera just produced at the Teatro 
Carcano. The book is from the pen of Sig. Praga, and is not 
remarkable for effective situations or dramatic opportunities. It 
is level and uninteresting. The score is by a very young man, 
Sig. Gallignani, the manager and conductor of the theatre. The 
music is singularly deficient in melody ; wearisome, though learned ; 
deafening, though, at times, ingenious. Of aught like happy cha- 
racterisation, there is scarcely a trace, The two pieces most 





deserving commendation are the love duet in the second act, and 
the prelude to the third. 

Of course, there was applause, and other marks of approbation 
usual on first nights. But Sig. Gallignani would scarcely have been 
recalled so often had it not been for the way in which his work 
was executed. The tenor, Sig. Vincentelli, was incomparable, and 
well supported by the baritone, Sig. Pogliani. Signora Bernau, 
the prima donna, proved, when she had a little surmounted her 
nervousness, that she possesses a voice of extensive compass, and 
knows how to use it. 

—_—o——_ 


THE POSTHUMOUS QUARTETS, 

Those amateurs who are sufficiently advanced to admire or, at any 
rate, to be curious about Beethoven’s so-called posthumous quartets 
always expect one or more of them during Herr Joachim’s engagement 
at the Popular Concerts. For many years past their desire has been 
gratified at the ordinary Monday or Saturday performances ; but Mr 
Arthur Chappell seems now to have bethought him that a very large 
proportion of his regular audience look upon these recondite works 
with respect, no doubt, but certainly without enthusiasm. Since the 
Popular Concerts became fashionable, they have been attended by a 
good: deal of harmless and, in point of fact, healthy ‘‘ make-believe ; ” 
but the posthumous quartets are a little too strong a dose for any 
save enthusiasts, and Mr Chappell was well advised, therefore, when 
he determined upon giving a special performance, which only 
enthusiasts would be likely to attend. On Friday afternoon MM. 
Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti played the Quartets in A minor and 
B flat to a select audience representing the quintessence of London 
amateurism, The opportunity is tempting, but we do not propose 
to discuss these things. To do so fittingly would be to go where the 
general reader cannot follow, while to enlarge upon them within his 
comprehension would be mere surface work of no value at all. The 
quartets appertain to the mysteries of the art, and there is no getting 
a key to them without much patient toil. Every chance of hearing 
them performed is, therefore, of value, and should be seized with 
eagerness—above all, when artists like Herr Joachim and his fellows 
come forward to interpret. Everything possible to consummate 
ability and adequate comprehension of the music was done for the 
chosen works on Friday afternoon ; and if there were any present to 
whom the composer’s meaning remained hidden, it was not for want 
of light thrown upon it from the platform, The close attention 
given to each movement showed that, as a matter of fact, the perform- 
ance was enjoyed; and Mr Chappell deserves hearty thanks for 
affording an opportunity which, let us hope, will recur with every suc- 
cessive season. Between the quartets Madame Schumann gave a 
splendid reading of Beethoven’s 32 variations on a theme in C minor, 
and Signor Garcia sang songs by Handel and Schubert to the accom- 
paniment of Mr Zerbini,—Daily Telegraph. 

——o-———_ 


GEMS FROM THE ORATORIOS. 

An attractive selection of “Geis from the Oratorios and other 
sacred works” was performed last Friday evening week at St James's 
Hall, under the direction of Mr Henry Leslie, by whose admirably 
trained choir the choral portions of the programme were sung. 
These were Handel’s Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest ;” 
Leslie’s part-song, “ Lullaby of Life,” which was beautifully sung, 
and had to be repeated ; the chorus of angels from Costa's Li, for 
female voices, “No evil shall befall thee;” “The heavens are 
telling,” from the Creation, which might have been taken a little 
faster ; Mendelssohn’s part-song, “The deep repose of night ;” and 
lastly, two choruses from the Messiah, “ All we like sheep” and 
“For unto us a Child is born.” The good quality of the voices 
and the conductor's careful training were apparent throughout, 
equal justice being done to the simpler part-songs and Handel's 
fugues. The band, too, was excellent; the War March of the 
Priests from Athalie was played with much spirit, while a repeti- 
tion was insisted upon of the scherzo from the Reformation 
Symphony. Madame Patey sang the “ l'vening Prayer” from Zé 
in the first part of the concert, and in the second Gounod’s air, 
“ There is a green hill far away,” and “O rest in the Lord,” from 
the Elijah, in most perfect style, repeating Gounod’s song in 
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response to the unanimous demand of the audience. Miss 
Wilhelmina Gips displayed to good advantage her fine voice and 
vocalisation in “ With verdure clad,” from the Creation, and 
“ Jerusalem,” from St Paul, as well as in the duet with Miss Ida 
Corani, “ I waited forthe Lord.” The latter young lady also sang 
“ Angels, ever bright and fair.” Mr Sjms Reeves was set down to 
sing “Comfort ye” and Total Eclipse,” but, owing to indisposition, 
could not appear. In the emergency his place was taken by Mr 
Abercrombie, and filled in a manner which won the singer much 
applause. This was Mr Abercrombie’s first appearance in London, 
and, judging from his performance, although the songs were not 
most probably what he himself would have chosen, his career is 
likely to be a successful one. His voice is full and sweet, and of 
very even quality, while his rendering of Handel's airs shows that 
it has been carefully trained, and is well under his command. 
Mr Patey was the remaining vocalist, and sang in his usual careful 
manner “The trumpet shall sound,” Mr Harper playing the 
obbligato; and “ Now heaven in fullest glory shone” (Creation). 
With so good and so varied a programme any audience must have 
been pleased, and it is not by any means a matter of wonder that 
every one among the large number present was more than satisfied 
with the evening’s performance.—Standard, 
————e 


WAIFS. 


The funeral of the late regretted musician, Mr Charles E. Horsley, 
took place yesterday week in the Kensal Green Cemetery. The 
remains were brought from America by his widow, who returns to 
New York in a few weeks. 

Madame Nilsson has returned to Paris from Vienna, and is daily 
expected in London. 

The last Crystal Palace Saturday Concert takes place this day, 
with a varied and interesting programme, 

Mdlle Albani has arrived in London, and will make her first 
appearance at the Royal Italian Opera as Elvira, in the Puritani. 

Arthur Henry Weiss Clemow, eldest son of Mr W. H. Clemow, 
has successfully passed the preliminary examination for the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. 

At the monthly meeting of the West Bromwich Commissioners, the 
General Purposes Committee reported that they had invited the 
architects to meet them to advise as to the position of the Town 
Hall organ and the arrangements for the orchestra and platform. 
The committee also considered it advisable to avail themselves of the 
advice of Mr Stockley, -f Birmingham, and Mr Clemow, of West 
Bromwich, to obtain the best orchestral instruments. 

Joseph Bohm, the violinist, was born at Pesth, on the 4th March, 
1795, and died at Vienna, on the 23rd ult., aged 81. He was once 
highly appreciated as a virtuoso, but he is now better known as 
having formed the talent of Joachim, Ludwig Straus, Miska Hauser, 
the two Hellmesbergers, and Ernst. He was professor at the Vienna 
Conservatory for 30 years, from 1819 to 1849. When Schupanzigh 
left for Russia, in 1816, Bohm succeeded him as head of the cele- 
brated stringed quartet which Schupanzigh had founded. His 
triumphs as an executant were numerous and brilliant down to 1827, 
when he renounced playing in public. He made his first appearance 
at Vienna in 1816, and the papers of the time record the general 
astonishment he excited by playing ‘‘ from memory.” 

Viotins.—The Rev. Wilse Brown, rector of Whitstone, Exeter, 
writes to us :—‘‘ Your paper, dated March 31st, contains an account 
of a violin made by Stainer, the celebrated maker of that instrument, 
and recently sold to a Russian nobleman for £500. Perhaps the 
following anecdotes may interest your readers. Mr Dunbar, a friend 
of my father, when on a visit here, told me that he found the frag- 
ments of a violin in a friend’s house, bought them for £20, glued 
them together, and found he had got a capital instrument. He was 
ae offered £150 for his own fiddle, and £50 for the one he 
had glued, which he accepted. A gentleman named Jay, of good 
fortune, residing many years ago in Tslieen Tree, made several 
Violins for his own amusement. He was offered £600 for one of 
these, but not wanting money he refused to sell it, saying he might 
not make so good a one again. In Teesdale the Durham and York- 
shire inhabitants for amusement make violins. I lived there, 
holding the living of Egglestone for twenty-two years. My gar- 
dener’s son made’ one, for which he was offered £3 by a gentleman 
from London. During repairs in my church some fine grained old 
deal was taken down. The fiddle-makers begged all of it from the 
churchwarden, The shoemakers there use a peculiar shaped 
knife in forming the soles of the shoes. The fiddle-makers borrow 
these knives to shape the back of the fiddle,” —Times, 





EncuisH Minrrary Banps.—H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Prince Teck, His Excellency the Russian Ambassador, with other 
noblemen and gentlemen, paid a visit to Lord de Ross and the offi- 
cers of the Ist Life Guards, at the Albany Barracks, Regent’s Park. 
After an inspection of the troops, the band played a varied selection 
of music, under the direction of the bandmaster, Mr James Water- 
son, The Duke of Cambridge then presented Mr Waterson to His 
Excellency the Russian Minister, who expressed the pleasure he had 
felt in listening to the performance, and stated that the bands of the 
Russian Army could not at all be compared to them for excellence. 
Prince Teck, alluding to his experience of the military music of the 
Austrian army, stated that it in no way equalled that of the 
Ist Life Guards, The Duke of Cambridge and Lord de Ross expressed 
their gratification at the statement, and said that they felt proud at 
this acknowledgment of the excellency of the band of the Ist Life 
Guards from such authority, as both the Prince and the ambassador 
were both competent judges of what military music ought to be. 








Messina.—The Municipal Council have voted 50,000 francs for 
the approaching season at the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuale. 

Scuwerin.—Herr Gétz’s opera, Der Widerspénstigen Zahmung, 
has been successfully produced at the Grand-Ducal Theatre. 

Hewetsrerc.—M, Anton Rubinstein gave a concert here a short 
time since. His playing occasionally bore signs of haste and fatigue. 
This is not to be wondered at, considering that he is continually 
travelling from place to place, and giving a concert all by himself 
nearly every evening—a laborious task for only one pair of hands. 


Adbertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 


tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 











manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 
VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Frank MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMonD & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed tlirout. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 














NEW EDITIONS, 

“LA GAVOTTE DE VESTRIS.” Arrangée pour piano... ode _ coe Se 
“LE RAJAH DE MYSORE.” Fantaisie sur l’opera de ©. Lecocq ... we 48. 
Par ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NOTICE 


SINGERS IN PUBLIC. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., holding the right of 
Performance of the following favourite songs, beg to 
inform the Profession and Amateurs that they can sing 





the same without fear of any charge being made. 


ADAMS, (8.) 
A Warrior bold (Bar.) 
True Blue (Bar.) 
True to the last (Bar.) 
ARDITI. 
Stirrup Cup (Bar.) 
Though Seas between us roar 
(Bar.) 
BALFE. 
I’m a merry Zingara, 
BARKER (G.) 
Irish Emigrant. 
Friends of my youth. 
BARRI (Odoardo), 
Bright Eyes (S.) 
BENEDICT. 
Kily Mavourneen (T.) 
In my wild Mountain Valley 
Ss 


I’m alone (S.) 
It is a charming girl I love (T.) 
Moon has raised (duet, T. & B.) 
Ditto (as a song, Bar.) 
(N.B.—The songs and duets from 
the ‘‘ Lily of Killarney” can 
only be sung in Concert Rooms, 
but not n Music Halls. ) 
BENNETT (Sir 8.) 
Dancing lightly (T.) 
Maiden mine (T.) 
Stay, my Charmer (T.) 
Sunset (T.) 
CAMPANA. 
Fearless (Bar.) 
COMPTON (Miss A.) 
At close of Day. 
Morning and Evening (S. or C.) 
GABRIEL (Virginia). 
Clovelly (C.) 
She came like a dream (C.) 
Sowing and Reaping (C.) 
White Dove (S. ) 
GATTY (A. 8.) 
The Fishermaid (C.) 
When green leaves come again 


GOUNOD (Chas.) 
Flower song (Le parlate d’amor), 
C. (Faust). 
Loving smile of sister kind 
(Die possente), Bar. (Faust). 
Soldier’s Chorus (Faust). 
When all was young (Quando 
a te lieta), C. or Mez. (Faust). 
S., Soprano; C., Contralto ; 





GRAY (Louisa), 
Blind girl’s dream (S.) 
It was early in the Spring time 
(S. or Mez.) 
LINLEY (G.) 
Constance, 
LOVER. 


Barney o’ Hea. 


MOLLOY J, L.) 
Little tin soldier (Mez.) 
What does Little Birdie say 


(S.) 
NORTON (Hon. Mrs.) 
Juanita. 
OFFENBACH. 
Blue Beard’s Lament (Barbe 
Bleue), S. 
Legend of Blue Beard (Barbe 
Bleue), T. 
O! Love divine(La Belle Héléne), 
8 


The Judgment of Paris (La Belle 
Helene), 8. 


REYLOFF. 
Over the rolling Sea (Bar. ) 
Pioneer (Bar. ) 


SULLIVAN. 
Arabian love song (T.) 
A weary lot is Thine, 

maid (Bar.) 

Distant Shore (S.) 
If doughty deeds (Bar. ) 
I head the nightingale (T.) 
Maiden’s story (S.) 
Sweethearts (T.) 
Tender and True (S.) 
Thou rt passing hence (C. or B.) 
Thou art weary (C.) 


TOURS (B.) 

Snowdrops (S.) 
Stars’ message (S. ) 
The Buccaneer (Bar. ) 
There’s light at eventide. 
Willie’s ship (S.) 

WALLACE (W. V.) 
Bellringer (Bar. ) 
Lady’s Wish (S.) 
Last Good-bye (C.) 
Lily Bells (S.) 
Pretty things young lovers say 

(T 


fair 


Sweet Evening Star (S.) 
Voices, lingering voices (duet), 
8.&C 


Mez., Mezz-Soprano; T., Tenor ; 


Bar., Baritone; B., Bass, 


CAUTION TO SINGERS. 
Messrs Chappell & Co. find that Mrs Bodda (late Miss LP anol claims the right 
ele: in 


of performance in the words of ‘Oh! whisper what thou 


st,” and there 


wish at once to withdraw that from the list of songs for which permission was 
granted to singers, until they have new words adapted to the music. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN OCTAVO FORM. 





BALFE'S OPERA, 


THE 


Aose of Castille. 





PRICE. 


In Paper Cover 
Bound. : 





In the same form may be had Watace’s 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 
and Recitatives by Tito Marret. 





IN THE PRESS. 
WALLACE’S OPERA, 


LU RLIN-E; 





LONDON; 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NOTICE. 






















Messrs BOOSEY & CO. beg to state, in answer to numerous 


inquiries, that they make no claim for the right of performance of 





the various English Songs, Duets, &c., published by their Firm. 





This liberty is not, however, allowed to the use of their Opera 





Bouffes, extracts from which have always been strictly prohibited in 






the performances at Music Halls and Theatres. 






Lonpon, 295, Recent STREET, 
5th April, 1876. 











Now Ready, 2s. 6d., paper, 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 
(LES DEUX JOURNEES), 


By CHERUBINI. 


The Royal Edition. With German, French, and English Words, 









the latter as performed by the Carl Rosa Company. 






“The Water-Carrier stands almost alone among operas; for, with the single exception of Fidelio, we know 
Se ” . 

of none that will compare to it for wealth of melody and richness of pure and chaste harmony.” —Liverpool 

Mail. 














BOOSEY & CO., 295, Regent Street, London. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Mr MAPLESON As THE HONOUR TO INFORM THE PATRONS OF, AND SUBSCRIBERS TO, HER MaseEsty’s OPERA THAT THE SEASON WILL BEGIN ON 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29th, 1876. 


In announcing the poeineey arrangements for the season 1876, the Director deems it to be his duty to explain to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, the 
reasons why the performances will be again given at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, pending the completion of the Grand National Opera House, the works for which 
are in active progress on the site he had the food fortune to secure on the Victoria Embankment. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the new Opera House took place on Thursday, the 16th of December last, His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
having graciously laid the foundation-stone, after an address from Sir James Hogg, the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and in presence of the Lord 
Mayor and a large and distinguished assemblage. Mr Mapleson, after this interesting and influential manifestation in favour of establishing a National Opera 
House in London, had every reason to expect that he would have been enabled to inaugurate the opening of the theatre in the month of song Aa this year, but 
two causes have militated against this desired result: first, the unexpected magnitude of the works for the foundations, which, in addition supporting the 
vast building itself, also comprehend the providing of such approaches and facilities of ingress and egress as will render the Opera House without a eee A to 
comfort and convenience in Europe. The second contingency was quite beyond the control of architect and contractor—namely, a winter of very great severity, 
and which completely put a stop at times to building operations. Mr Mapleson is happy to announce that the unavoidable delay will be turned to the best account 











by 
House in corresponding positions they may hold for 1876. 


making further advantageous arrangements for the general public, so as to commence the season of 1877 therein at the customary time. 
The Subscribers for Boxes and Stalls for the present season at Drury Lane Theatre will have priority in the rights of choice of seats in the New National Opera 


Mr Mapleson is in a position to state confidently that, although the coming season will be comparatively brief, it will be brilliant ; for, owing to the unusually late 
Lent, he will be prepared to present, on the earliest nights of performance, the leading artists of the company, namely, Mdme Christine Nilsson Mdlle Chapuy, who 


achieved such success last year, and Mdlle Tietjens, after her brilliant career in the United States. 
It will be the aim of the Director to produce the masterpieces of Mozart, Meyerbeer, Cherubini, Rossini, &c., with very powerful casts, and he has been successful, 


in order to have these artistic combinations of first-class singers, in securing the valuable services of 


M. Faure, from the Grand Opera of Paris, an artist on whore 


histrionic and vocal gifts it is quite unnecessary to dwell. Mr Mapleson has also engaged a tenor, Signor — from the principal theatres of Italy and Spain ; it is 


antended, therefore, to revive Rossini’s Otello, with Mdme Nilsson, Signor Stagno, and M. Faure in the c 


ief characters. For the Don Giovanni and the Nozze di 


Figaro the casts will comprise Mdme Nilsson, Mdlle Chapuy, Mdlle Tietjens, and M. Faure; the last-mentioned artist will also make his first appearance in this 


country in the part of Nevers in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. 


The Director, in gratefully acknowledging the past support he has received, can assure the Subscribers and the general Public that his exertions will be continued 
to maintain the high character of the ensemble as regards principals, chorus, and orchestra, which has, under the musical direction of the conductor, Sir MICHAEL 
Cosa, secured for the lyrical entertainments the patronage of Royalty and of all lovers of true music and art. 





PRINCIPAL ARTISTS, 


Mdme CHRISTINE NILSSON, Mdile MARGUERITE CHAPUY, 
Mdlle ELLENA VARESI, 
Mdlle MILA RODANI (her first appearance in England), 
Mdme TREBELLI-BETTINI, Mdlle JUSTINE MAOVITZ, Mdlle TIETJENS, 


Signor FANCELLI, Signor CAMPANINI, 
Signor DORINI, 
Signor STAGNO (Principal Tenor of the Italian Opera, Madrid, and the Imyerial 
Opera Houses of St. Petersburg and Moscow). 


Signor ROTA, Signor DEL PUENTE, 
Signor GALASSI, 
Mons FAURE (his first appearance at Her Majesty's Opera). 


Herr BEHRENS, od ROMANTI, Signor BROCCOLINI (his first appearance), 
ignor FIORINI (his first appearance), 
Herr ROKITANSKY (his first appearance these five years). 


Director of the Music and Conductor. 
Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
= Signor Lr Caxsr. 
M. SArInTON. 
Signor ACERBI. 
pie neh “s im ne +s Mr WILLING. 
Band of the Coldstream Guards under the direction of 
Mr F. GODFREY. 


Maestro al Piano 
First Violin Solo 
Chorus Master ... 
Organist... ... 
The Military 


The Properties by Mr BRADWELL. 
The Machinery by Mr TuckKER. 
The Costumes by Miss ANSELL and Mr Coomss. 
Mr WILLIAM BEVERLEY. 


+. Mr EDWARD STIRLING. 


Scenic Artist 





Stage Manager 





THE FOLLOWING WILL COMPRISE 

“MEDEA” (CHERUBINI). Jason, Signor Fancelli; Creonte, Herr Behrens ; Neris, 
Mdme Trebelli-Bettini ; Dircé, Mdlle Elena Varesi ; and Medea, Mdlle Tietjens. 

“ 0” (Rossini). Othello, Signor Stagno; Iago, M. Faure; and 

emona, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

“DON GIOVANNI” (Mozart). Don Ottavio, Signor Stagno ; Don Giovanni, 
M. Faure ; Donna Elvira, Mdme Christine Nilsson; Zerlina, Mdlle Marguerite 
Chapuy ; and Donna Anna, Mdlle Tietjens. 

“FAUST” (Govnop). Faust, Signor Stagno; Mephistopheles, M. Faure; 
Siebel, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini ; and Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

sai TRAMIDE” (Rossinr). Assur, M. Faure; Idreno, Signor Dorini; 
Arsace, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini ; and Semiramide, Mdlle Tietjens. 

“ROBERT LE DIAB (MEYERBEER). Roberto, Signor Stagno; 
Bertramo, Herr Rokitansky ; Isabella, Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy; and Alice, 
Mdme Christine Nilsson (her first appearance in that character these five years). 

“‘LOHENGRIN” (WaGNER). Elsa di Brabante, Mdme Christine Nilsson; 
ia, Signor Campanini and Signor Stagno; and Ortruda, Mdlle Tietjens. 

= HUGUENOTS” (MEYERBEER). Raoul di Nangis, Signor Fancelli; 
Il Conte de Nevers, M. Faure; I! Conte de San Bris, Signor Rota; Marcello, 
Herr Rokitansky ; Margherita de Valois, Mdlle Elena Varesi; Urbano, Mdlle 
Trebelli-Bettini ; and Valentina, Mdlle Tietjens. 

“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR” (Doyizert1). Edgardo, Signor Fancelli; 
Enrico Aston, Signor Galassi ; and Lucia, Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy (her first 
appearance in that character). 

6K ELIO” (BEETHOVEN). Florestano, 8i 
Rocco, Herr Behrens; Marcellina, 


is or oe ; Don Pizzaro, Signor 
> a 
(Fidelio), Mdlle Tietjens. 


dile Mila Rodani; and Leonora 


SEASON : 
“TL TALISMANO” (Batre). Sir Kenneth, Signor Campanini; Richard 
Ceur de Lion, eer Rota; Nectabanus, Signor del Puente; La Regina 


THE REPERTOIRE OF THE 


Berteith Mdlle na Varesi ; and Edith Plantagenet, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 
“FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO” (DonizErt1). Tonio, Signor Fancelli; 
Sulpizio, Signor Fiorini; and Maria, Mdlle Mila Rodani (her first appearance). 

_ ONNAMBULA” (BELLINI). Elvino, Signor Campanini, also by Signor 
Dorini ; and Amina, Mdlle Mila Rodani, also by Malle Elena Varesi. 

“LE NOZZE DI FIGARO” (Mozart). Cherubino, Mdme Christine 
Nilsson (her first appearance in that character these three years); Figaro, M. 
Faure ; I]_ Conte, Signor Rota; Susanna, Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy; and La 
Contessa, Mdlle Tietjens. 

“MAR ” (FLotow). Lionello, Signor Dorini; Plumketto, Herr Behrens ; 
Nancy, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini ; and Martha, Mdme Christine Nilsson, also by 

| Mdile Elena Varesi. .. 

“DER FREISCHUTZ” (WEBER). Max, 

| Eremita, Herr Rokitansky ; Annetta, Mdlle 
Tietjens. 
“TIL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA” (Rossint). Il Conte Almaviva, Signor 
| Dorini; Dr Bartolo, Signor Fiorini; Figaro, Signor Del Puente; Don Basilio, 
Herr Rokitansky ; and Rosina, Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy. 

“LUCREZIA BORGIA” (Donizerri), Gennaro, Signor Stagno; Duca 
Alfonzo, M. Faure (his first appearance in that character); Maffio Orsini, Mdme 
Trebelli-Bettini ; and Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle Tietjens. 

“LA TRAVIATA” (VerpI). Alfredo, Signor Fancelli; Germont, Signor 

Violetta, Mdme Ohristine Nilsson, also by Mdlle Marguerite 


Ele 
R. 


r, M. Faure; 


Signor Stagno; Cas 
Ble Agata, Malle 


na Varesi; an 


Galassi ; 
| Chapuy. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL CONSIST OF THIRTY NIGHTS, VIZ.: 
Thirteen Saturdays, twelve Tuesdays, and five Thursdays, the dates of which will be duly notified to the Subscribers. 
Subscribers of last season are respectfully requested, if they wish to retain their boxes or stalls, to notify the the same at once to Mr Bailey, at the Box office 
of Her Majesty’s Opera, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, which is open daily from Ten till Four. 


TERMS (for the Thirty Nights). 


for Four Persons 


Boxes on the Second Tier 
First 


60 guineas, 
” 120 
Grand 


” ” ” 9 


Arrangements for 
till Four ; also of 


” 200 =O, 
All subscriptions to be 
Subscribers are respectfully informed that the dates subscribed for will be strictly adhered to, and no ni 


—_ subscriptions may be entered on application to Mr BaiLry, at the Box Office, 
r MITCHELL, Mr Bubs, Messrs Lacon & OLLIER, Messrs CHAPPELL, Bond Street; Mr A. Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; Messrs KxiTH & 


Boxes on the Pit Tier ... 
Orchestra Stalls... ies wee 
Dress Circle Seats (reserved)... 
paid in advance, 


for Four Persons 180 guineas. 
wee CaChH «28 


” 
12 


hts given in lieu of subscription nights, except by request. 
eatre Royal, Drury Lane, which is open daily from Ten 


Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; Mr Ollivier, Old Bond Street ; and of Mr 8. HayEs, 201, Regent Street. 


Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane, April, 1876. 
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